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HILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY is proud to 
receive the 1951 Chemical Engineer- 
ing Achievement Award for having: — 


“*. . . contributed most to the advance of 
chemwal engineering in industry...” 


Seventy of the nation’s leading chemical engineer- 
ing authorities independently voted this honor to 
Phillips for a two-fold achievement: First, Phillips 
development of high abrasion carbon black; second, 
Phillips major contribution to the success of cold 
synthetic rubber. Together these advances make 
possible automobile tires that wear thousands of 
miles longer than the finest tires ever made before. 


Credit for this success goes to those who make 
chemical dreams come true in our laboratories and 
plants. Over 2,000 of our nearly 20,000 employees 
are scientists and engineers. From their diversified 
efforts come achievements without number across 
the whole broad field of petroleum chemistry. 


We work vigorously with nitrogen fertilizers, 
atomic energy, sulfur compounds, synthetic fiber 
materials and many organic chemicals. And, of 
course, we are in our third decade as large produc- 


It is a privilege for us to be honored with these 
ers, refiners and marketers of fuels and lubricants. P B 


groups and with the other important chemical 


Previously this award has recognized such great 
endeavors as the Atomic Bomb Project and the 
war-time Synthetic Rubber Industry. 


companies which have also earned this high dis- 
tinction for outstanding chemical engineering ac- 
complishments. 


WHAT THIS ACHIEVEMENT MEANS TO YOU... 


For every 9,000 miles you drive your car, the average 
wear is about %th of an inch from the tread of 
natural rubber tires made with ordinary carbon black. 


Now, with tires made with Philblack O* high abrasion 


carbon black and cold rubber, the same th inch of 
tread wear will give you 12,000 . . . 13,000. . . even 
14,000 miles of good, safe service. 

*A Trademark 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Phillips Chemical Company, a subsidiary 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 





BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES’ NEW "ELECTRICAL THINKING 
MACHINE" AIMS ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS LIKE THIS ONE. It’s even more 


effective than the Bell Laboratories’ famous Electrical Gun Director 
that proved such a factor in the last war. . . . The radar equipment 
locates hostile planes, day or night, and feeds continuous informa- 
tion concerning their location into a computer or “electrical think- 
ing machine.”. . . At the same time, data relating to wind velocity, 
velocity of the shells, temperatures, etc., are given to the computer. 
The machine then calculates where a shell should explode and aims 
the guns, continuously and automatically, to bring the planes down. 


New Gun Director Is 


Good News for the Country 


Call to Arms. Once again the re- 
search and manufacturing of the Bell 
System are mighty weapons in the 
defense of the country. 

More than twelve hundred proj- 
ects for the armed forces were com- 
pleted in the last war. Many new 
assignments are now being rushed to 
completion. This new Fire Control 
System is already in production. 


Skilled Teams at Work. The Bell 
System’s ability to serve the armed 
forces comes not only from its unique 
qualifications in the field of elec- 
tronics, but from the way it is set up 
and equipped to do the job. 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
who do the research and develop- 
ment, work hand-in-hand with the 
Western Electric Company, which is 


the Bell System’s own manufactur- 
ing unit. 

Service and Security. For many 
years this close, efficient association 
of research, development, and manu- 
facture has helped to give this country 
the best telephone service in the 
world. It is now helping to give the 
nation the world’s best fighting 
weapons. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Specifications of raw or semi-manufactured materials 
often present problems. These arise frequently when 
engineers and designers feel that their ideas can only 
be carried out in a highly special way. Sometimes 
this is the case, of course. But Revere very often 
finds that many “specials” are not really necessary, 
and that proper selection will make standard items 
not only perfectly suitable in every respect, but will 
avoid delivery delays and price premiums and re- 
duce stockroom complications. 
A recent case involved a company making alumi- 
num building products, such as 
louvred window shutters, attic 
ventilators, mail boxes, roof ven- 
tilators, and so on. The company 
is modern, aggressive, and capa- 
bly staffed in engineering, design, 
purchasing and production de- 
‘partments, as well as sales. Revere 
as a producer of aluminum coiled 
sheet was given the opportunity 
to make a thorough study of fac- 
tory methods and end uses, and 
their relationship to specifica- 
tions. This collaboration devel- 
oped the fact that it should be unnecessary to specify 
more than one aluminum alloy, which seemed to 
have everything the manufacturer needed in 
strength, workability and beauty. As a result of 
Revere’s well-documented recomendations, a trial 
order of this alloy was entered. 
When the material was put through the factory on 
a production basis, it surpassed expectations. The 
chief engineer and the purchasing department there- 
upon changed all their specifications to conform with 
those set up by Revere. As a result, Revere has been 


receiving a good part of the company’s business. 

This case is cited not merely because it illustrates 
a fine way to get orders. What is really important 
about it is the evidence it provides of the value of 
team work. In Revere, the team works this way: a 
capable salesman calls on a prospect, and asks for 
the opportunity to do more than solicit an order. The 
Technical Advisory staff, if permitted, applies its 
knowledge, skill and ingenuity in overcoming prob- 
lems and setting up specifications in collaboration 
with the prospect. Once an order is received, the 

capable mill employees, including 
methods and production depart- 
ments, set up proper mill and 
shipping procedures, and carry 
through the order with careful ef- 
ficiency. Team work of this kind 
has contributed mightily to create 
Revere’s outstanding position. 
However, it should not be over- 
looked that in this description of 
the team, the customer is in- 
cluded. He very definitely belongs. 
You might say he is the catcher, 
plus an infielder or two and a cou- 
ple of outfielders, while the rest of the home team, 
including the pitcher, is Revere. The guy at bat is 
the problem and is struck out. 

Many customers tell us we play that kind of 
ball exceedingly well, and we are proud of that. 
However, there are other companies, in every 
league, who do likewise. So Revere suggests that 
no matter what it is you buy, nor from whom, 
whether it be glass or plastics, steel or fabrics, you 
join your suppliers’ teams. The improvement in the 
score may surprise you considerably. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS. INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 j jis 
Executive ‘Offices: | al 4 


230 Park Avenue, New York 7, N. * 
SEE “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC/ ‘TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


WASHINGTON 





Looks like a reasonably good Christmas, 
here. 


Not so in Britaim—and most other coun- 
tries. 


More Americans are saving. Excellent! 
But business borrowing mounts. 

Taxes have become atrocious. 

Russia finds she can’t laugh off the U.N. 
Or drive us all out of Korea. 


Prediction: Eisenhower will run as a 
Republican—and be elected. 


The best thing that could happen, 
thinks this writer. 
Expect decreased year-end dividends. 


Prospective grasping union wage de- 
mands won't all be granted. 


Consumer protests will force some con- 
sideration by Congress and corpora- 
tions. 


Meat prices are more likely to fall than 
rise. 


Farmers can’t stop raising food animals 
without hurting themselves. 


A guess: Truman won't run. 


His call for unparalleled tax-boosting 
next year will probably receive a cold 
reception. 


The Egyptian eruption has gone too far. 


For Britain to surrender Suez would be 
suicidal not only to her Empire but to 
the world’s free nations. 


Politicians spend too much of your earn- 
ings and mine. 


Point Four is idealistic. But, to avoid 
disaster, America must become realistic. 


Forecast: Churchill will achieve British 
recovery—slowly—despite drastic diffi- 
culties. 





Denationalization of steel is desirable, 
symptomatic of revolt there, here, else- 
where against Governmental Socialism. 


Neither extreme optimism nor simism 
seems werranted. rr 


—B.CLF. 


As THE New Year gets closer, in- 
vestors who have studied the new Rev- 
enue Act of 1951 are taking a second 
luok at their stocks and bonds with 
tax selling in mind. 

Uncle Sam is going to be much less 
sympathetic in his treatment of capital 
profits and losses. The new rules apply 
particularly to those who hold securi- 
ties for a short term—the trader rather 
than the investor. 

Under the old tax law, 50 per cent 
of a long-term capital gain or loss was 
excluded in computing net capital gain, 
net capital loss and adjusted gross in- 
come. Result: a $1 short-term capital 
loss could wipe out a $2 long-term capi- 
tal gain. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1951, ef- 
fective in the next calendar year (or 
your next fiscal year), the $2 long-term 
capital gain will be included in full in 
gross income. From gross income you 
may deduct, in determining “adjusted 
gross income” 50 per cent of the ex- 
cess of net long-term gain ($2) over 
the net short-term loss ($1). 

This new provision of the law means 
that an individual’s capital gains are 
all included in gross income at 100 per 
cent. Similarly, 100 per cent of all his 
capital loss is taken into account. Long- 
term capital gains and losses no longer 
are subject to the 50 per cent limita- 
tion applicable under the old law, but 
where net long-term capital gain ex- 
ceeds net short-term capital loss, the 
bill authorizes a deduction of 50. per 
cent of such excess. 

Since long-term losses, like long-term 
gains, now are to be taken into account 
in full, they will offset short-term gains 
on a dollar-for-dollar basis. If an in- 
dividual’s net long-term losses exceed 
net short-term gains, the excess (not 
reduced) may be used to offset ordi- 
nary income up to $1,000. As under 
the previous law, net capital losses, 
whether long- or short-term, may be 
used to offset only $1,000 of ordinary 
income and the unabsorbed net loss 
may be carried forward as a short-term 
capital loss. 





Let’s assume that an individual with 
a net income of $8,000, computed 
without regard to capital gains and 
losses, realizes $2,000 of long-term 
capital gain and $1,500 of short-term 
capital loss during the taxable year. Un- 
der the old law, half the $2,000 gain 
would be included in gross income, the 
$1,500 loss was allowable, and the net 
income was $7,500. Under the new 
law, the entire $2,000 of the long-term 
gain is to be included in gross income, 
the $1,500 loss is allowable, and a de- 
duction under Section 23 (ee) also is 
allowed in the amount of $250 (one- 
half of the excess of the gain over the 
loss), so the net income would be 
$8,250. 

Or assume that this same individual 
(net income $8,000 from his salary or 
business or other sources) realizes 
$3,000 of long-term capital loss and 
$2,000 of short-term capital gain dur- 
ing the taxable year. Under the old 
law, the $2,000 gain went into gross 
income, one-half of the $1,500 loss was 
allowable, and net income was $8,500. 
Under the new bill, the $2,000 gain is 
to be included in gross incoine, the 
$3,000 loss is allowable, and the n-t 
income is $7,000. 

Or turn it around for the same in- 
dividual with $8,000 income from 
sources other than investments. He re- 
alizes a $3,000 long-term capital loss 
and a $2,000 short-term capital loss 
during the taxable year. Under the old 
law, the net income emerged as $7,000, 
and the taxpayer could carry forward 
(to be used as short-term capital loss 
in the five succeeding years) a sumo! 
$2,500—the short-term capital _ loss, 
$2,000, plus one-half of the long-term 
capital loss, $1,500, less the loss al- 
lowed in the current year of $1,000). 
Under the new bill, net income also is 
$7,000, but the taxpayer may carry for- 
ward, to be used as a short-term capital 
loss in the five succeeding years, a sum 
of $4,000 (the total losses of $5,000, 
deducting the $1,000 allowed in the 
current year). 

Section 117 (c) (2) of the Revenue 
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THE ALCOHOLIC 


Alcoholism is the abnormal and uncontrollable use 
of alcohol to an extent seriously detrimental to physical 
and mental health. This condition is now recognized as 
an important medical and public health problem. 


It has been estimated by the National Committee on 
Alcoholism that there are about 65,000,000 people in 
the United States who drink alcoholic beverages at least 
occasionally. It is further estimated that some 4,000,000 
of these 65,000,000 people have found that the use of 
alcohol has.constituted a more or less serious problem 
in their lives. 

The National Committee also reports that about 
750,000 of these users of alcohol have drunk uncontrol- 


lably to such an extent as to have seriously impaired their 
physical and mental health, as shown by the records of 
physicians and hospitals. Physicians label this last group 
definitely as true chronic alcoholics, and point out that, 
for instance, there are 50 percent more of them than 
there are known sufferers from tuberculosis. 


Fortunately, medical, health, welfare, and religious 
agencies, industrial and other employers have taken a 
practical, realistic view of this problem. They are attack- 
ing it factually and without undue emotionalism. This 
enlightened approach offers great hope to all those who 
now are chronic alcoholics—as well as to those who are 






















































1, What is the cause of alcoholism? 


Authorities have found no one cause for 
this condition. Research shows, however, 
that alcoholics are usually people who do 
not seem able to face life in a mature manner 
because of some underlying mental or emo- 
tional condition which the alcoholic him- 
self may not clearly recognize. They seem 
to seek escape by excessive drinking—and 
eventually they become dependent on al- 
cohol just to go on living. 


Some authorities also believe that an al- 


coholic’s body chemistry differs from that , 
of normal persons, and that this difference 


results in an unnatural appetite for alcohol. 
Excessive drinking, however, is in all cases 
a symptom. Often the symptom can be re- 
moved, but it is very apt to return unless 
the underlying trouble is eliminated. 


2. What are the dangers 
of alcoholism? 


Both physical and mental disorders may 
result from excessive drinking. Nutritional 
disturbances frequently occur, and certain 
vital organs may be harmed. Eventually 
most alcoholics undergo distinct personal- 
ity changes that add to their instability. 
Alcoholics are definitely “‘accident prone.” 


’ The industrial accident rate among ex- 





cessive drinkers is from 100 to 200 percent 
higher than among non-alcoholics along- 
side whom they work. Other accident haz- 
ards are increased by the excessive use of 
alcohol. It also takes its. toll socially in 
wrecked family life—and economically it 
is claimed to cause a loss of almost a bil- 
lion dollars annually. 


3, How can medical science 
help the alcoholic? 


Although there is no specific remedy for 
alcoholism, much can be done to hélp a 
person stop drinking completely. The suc- 
cess of any form of treatment, however, 
depends upon the alcoholic himself who 
must absolutely want to break the habit. 
Once he has stopped, most authorities 
agree that the real alcoholic cannot drink 
again with safety. 

Psychotherapy may be used to help the 
patient recognize his problems and how to 
deal with them without the use of alcohol. 
Certain medicines, which should be used 
only under the guidance of a doctor, are 
also available. These medicines may help 
to wean the patient away from drink. 

It is important, too, for the alcoholic to 
re-establish a routine of healthful living 
through proper diet, sufficient relaxation 
and sleep, and attention to other health 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 4 
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running the risk of becoming chronic alcoholics. 























measures that are usually disrupted by ex- 
cessive drinking. In some cases, occupa- 
tional guidance may be appropriate. 


4, How can everyone 
help the alcoholic? 


The general public—all of us—can help 
overcome the prejudices that have long 
existed about alcoholics by looking upon 
chronic drinkers as persons subject to se- 
rious physical and mental! handicaps. 

We must help them through sympathy 
and understanding, and aid them to obtain 
the type of treatment that they need. This 
treatment may be individual or group ther- 
apy given by the doctor, or mutual aid 
provided through organizations such as 
Alcoholics Anonymous, 

We can also support and encourage the 
development of programs for the scientific 
study and control of this problem. In these 
ways, we-can all do our part toward restor- 
ing thousands of menand womentohealthy, 
happy, useful lives. Additional information 
on alcoholism is in Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, 1251F, “The Alcoholic.” 
















Please send me a copy of 
your booklet, 1251F', “The 
Alcoholic.” 
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From the time you flick the switch of a beautiful Under- 
wood All Electric Typewriter in the morning . . . until you 
flick it off at the end of the day . . . you get as smooth and 
clear a flow of words as ever delighted an executive! 


That’s a friend . . . a real friend! 


* * * 


Underwood All Electric Typewriters are specially designed 
to give secretaries and typists every advantage in con- 
venience, comfort and quality of work. 


Every Underwood feature contributes something really 
important to your quiet efficiency: 


. . . to make every letter better 
. . . to eliminate fatigue 
. .. to get the work . . . and you. . . out on time! 


Make your typewriter an Underwood All Electric. 
For your employer’s sake . . . and for yours. 


You bet—an UnprErwoop is a girl’s best friend! 











Underwood Corporation— 


Typewriters . .. Adding Machines . . . Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 
© 1951 Sales and Service Everywhere SZGe 
: << 











Underwood -4/“//“4~— Typewriter 


. - - made by the Typewriter Leader of the World 
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Act, which provides for the alternative ' 
capital gains tax in the case of indi- 
viduals, has been amended to conform 
to the new treatment of capital gains 
and losses and to increase the alterna- 
tive capital gains tax to 26 per cent 
from 25 per cent. 

Both the new and the old law pro- 
vide that the alternative tax shall con- 
sist of two components: First, a tax at 
the regular rates on surtax net income, 
excluding any capital gain or loss, and 
second, a percentage of the excess of 
the net long-term capital gain over net 
short-term capital loss. Under the for- 
mer act, the percentage was 50 per cent 
of such excess, as computed under that 
law. Under the revised law, it is 26 
per cent of such excess. 

How this works may be seen in the 
case of an individual who has an ordi- 
nary surtax net income of $50,000, net 
long-term capital gain of $90,000, and 
net short-term capital loss of $10,000. 
Under both the new and the old laws, 
one part of the alternative tax is at the 
regular rates on the $50,000. But un- 
der the new law, the second part is 
$20,800, which is 26 per cent of $80,- 
000, the excess of net long-term capital 


‘gain ($90,000) over net short-term 


capital loss ($10,000). Under the old 
law, the second part was $17,500, 
which is 50 per cent of $35,000, the 
excess of net long-term capital gain 
taken into account ($45,000 under the 
old law) over net short-term capital 
loss ($10,000). 

The new treatment of long-term capi- 
tal gains and losses, as noted, becomes 
effective for taxable year beginning on 
and after the enactment of the 1951 
act and applies to estates and trusts as 
well as to individuals. The new amend- 
ments do not apply to the computations 
made for other years in determining the 
amount of capital loss carry-over to a 
year beginning or after such date. The 
increase in the alternative tax is effec- 
tive only for taxable years beginning 
after October 31. 

Everywhere the U.S.’s_ taxpayers 
were pondering seriously the effects of 
stiff new tax hikes. Many felt like 
George R. Wilson who complained in 
a Van Nuys (Calif.) court that his 
pocket had been picked as he appeared 
to pay a traffic fine. Result of the new 
bites, says Wall Street, will be more 


tax selling this year than ever before 


as investors seek to avoid the harsher 
penalties of the new tax law on long- 
term capital gains taken in 1952. The 
experts’ advice: (a) establish all the 
long-term capital gain possible (50% 
taxable now) to offset short-term losses, 
presently 100% deductible; (b) post- 
pone taking long-term losses until next 
year when under the new law they will 
become fully deductible under certain 
conditions. 
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1, “SEE THESE ASHES? They’re my 2. "I THOUGHT this fireproof build- vy-walled, oldun- 4, "SUREIHAD fire insurance! But 
accounts receivable, my tax rec- gp hems a guarantee of protection. labeled safe fooled me, too. Such in order to collect fully P’ve got 
ords, my inventory and payroll I didn’t know buildings like this safes act as incinerators once the to prepare a proof-of-loss state- 
records—the ‘memory’ of my firm. only wall-in and intensify a blaze temperature gets above 350°F ... ment. Could you do it if your rec- 
I can’t operate a business that has that starts inside an office. only % as hot as a match flame. ords were destroyed?” 

lost its ‘memory.’ They cremate records. 


You’re risking the entire future of your business if you keep 
irreplaceable records in a metal cabinet or an old safe that 
does not carry the label of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Imagine yourself suddenly deprived of your accounts re- 
ceivable ledgers, your tax and inventory records and other 
vital papers. You’d be up against it and no mistake! 


% Mosler Safe ““” 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


World’s largest builders of safes and vaults . . . Mosler built the U.S. Gold 
Storage Vaults at Ft. Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the 
Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


Remember this fact: 43 out of 100 businesses 
that lose their records by fire never reopen. 


Stop gambling right now! Get positive protection for your 
records and the future of your business with a modern 
Moster “A” Lape Recorp Sare. The “A” Label tells 
you that this safe has passed the independent Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, impact and explosion. 
It’s the world’s best record protection! Look for this label on NAME POSITION 


your safe. en 


The Mosler Safe Company 
Department F-122 Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me free booklet giving the latest authentic information 
on how to protect the vital records on which my ‘business depends. 











ADDRESS 





Consult classified telephone directory for name of the Mosler dealer 
in your city or mail coupon NOW for informative, free booklet CITY. 
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yet hair looks $0 


‘Natural’ 
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: 3 Kreml is the hair 
tonic preferred 
among top business 
and professional men 
because it grooms 
hair perfectly yet 

3 never leaves hair 
: obviously plastered 
down with greasy 
dressings. Nothing 
can compare with 
Kreml for 
distinguished, 
natural-looking 
hair grooming! 
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THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





As AMERICANS gathered in the solemn 
hush of the nation’s churches last week, 
their economy gave off familiar smoke 
signals. Smoke plumes above Pitts- 
burgh’s fiery open hearths, the pungent 
whiff of rotten eggs from chemical 
plants on the Gulf Coast, the acid smog 
blanketing Los Angeles, the chuff of 
locomotives on ten thousand sidings 
across the land. 

Bracing themselves for Yuletide 
crush, the nation’s retailers predicted 
fuller stockings this Christmas. Bankers 
noted that Christmas Club accounts had 
reached an all-time high: $181 million. 
Other personal savings were at an all- 
time high too, and shopkeepers ex- 
pected 10% more business than last 
year. One Philadelphia merchant 
thought that was too little, claimed 15% 
would be more like it. 

In Chicago, the big mail order houses 
already were in the mad business of 
servicing a brisk flurry of Christmas or- 
ders. One Sears; Roebuck VP happily 
spotted another sign of a Merry Christ- 
mas ahead: customers, he noted, were 
spending 25% more per order than last 
year. The nation’s storekeepers had 
another reason to be happy: the in- 
ventories that loaded their sagging 
shelves last August had taken a $600 
million drop even before the Yule rush 
started. 

The nation’s industrial plant ground 
on steadily in high gear. Some of the 
news was good, some bad, some down- 


‘|right funny. Everywhere, said the -Na- 


tional Industrial Conference Board, the 
civilian recession is flattening out. Right 
now, said the report, “business is still 
milling around, but the civilian reces- 
sion has apparently worked off its en- 
ergy.” At the same time, the NICB 
noted, Government spending for de- 
fense has risen well above $40 billion, 
with procurement alone topping $20 
billion. 

Stockholders, however, were lost in 
the fog of mixed third-quarter reports. 
The new tax machete lopped off 30% of 
the aggregate profits of U.S. industrial 
corporations in the quarter. Pundits 
were not crawling back off their limbs 
on predictions that average year-end 
profits would top 1950’s net, but in 
some this confidence has been shaken. 

Most of the smoke signals Indian- 
telegraphed new highs of activity. 
Though the commodity index was down 
17.1 points to 328.6, money in circula- 
tion puffed up to a whopping $28.6 
billion vs. $27.3 billion last year. Out- 
standing loans blew rings around last 
years $16.7 figure, soared to $20.7 
billion. 









Industrial output was whistling with 
the steam of a colossal tea-kettle: pil- 
lars of smoke piled up in the frosty 
Pittsburgh sky as the nation’s steel mills 
paced themselves at a whacking 101.1% 
of rated capacity. Though this was less 
than the 102.7% clip last year, actual 
tonnage was pouring out at a higher 
rate: 2.02 million tons vs. 1.98 million 
tons a year ago. 

The electric industry's generators 
juiced out 7.4 billion kwhrs of elec- 
tricity, almost a billion more than a 
year ago at this time. 

Oil, however, was the darling of Wall 
Street. Contrary to trend, its post-tax 
profits stayed comfortably ahead of last 
year as daily oil production gushed to 
6.2 billion barrels vs. 5.9 billion last 
year. In Worland, Wyoming, one small 
oiler, Bonanza, was living up to its 
name. Less than a year ago, its first well 
came in; since then nine more gushers 
have boosted output to 25,000 barrels 
a day. Originally capitalized with 
$120,000 from 40 investors, Bonanza 
last month sold out for a cool $20 mil- 
lion to an independent group of Texans 
headed by Leland. Fikes of Dallas. 
Other oilers took advantage of in- 
vestors’ favor to reduce their long-term 
debt. Example: Phillips Petroleum, 
which last month announced that all 
but $15.9 million of its preferred de- 
bentures had been converted into 
common. 

The fumings of wronged business- 
men-were evident last month as usual: 
In Washington, hundreds of outraged 
citizens converged on the Commerce 
Department to stem the tide of Japa- 
nese imports of earthenware, cigarette 
lighters and mechanical toys. Officials 
said they couldn’t do anything: “The 
policy is to make Japan self-sufficient. 
That means she’s got to sell things 
here.” 

The nation’s fascination with new 
gadgets and whirligigs wasn’t confined 
to Christmas toy counters. On Grand- 
pa’s Knob, near Rutland (Vt.), the big- 
gest windmill in the world was churm- 
ing up visions of gigantic wind towers 
1,000 feet high to furnish cheap elec- 
tric power. In Brooklyn (N.Y.), a ma- 
chine tool company produced a robot 
it claims can operate tools automatically 
from thousands of miles away, heralded 
a new era of automatic factories guided 
only by perforated tape and elec- 
trical impulses. Meanwhile, a Bethesda 
(Md.) businessman named Jacobs lost 
his temper at the idea of robots taking 
over the economy, offered to match 
wits “anytime” with a Hawthorne 
(Calif.) electronic “brain” in a game of 
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chess. Admitting that his chess game 
was rotten, the challenger said he was 
“unwilling to concede that a comput- 
ing machine can play better than I 
can.” The robot’s only comment in an- 
swer was a low, ominous hum. 

Down in the dumps also were manu- 
facturers of “less essential” consumer 
goods as the NPA’s Manly Fleischmann 
clipped their share of metals once more. 
For 1952’s first quarter, they'll get only 
10% of the copper, 20% of the aluminum 
and 50% of the steel they had before 
Korea. 

In Detroit, Chrysler predicted that 
next year’s indicated 4,000,000 passen- 
ger car output would be the low point 
with better things just around the cor- 
ner. But even while Fleischmann was 
drawing up his new economic blue- 
prints, Big Steel bigwigs were looking 
for an actual surplus of steel by next 
April. 

While .the Air Force’s Chief of Staff 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg was off in Tokyo 
scanning Red air activity, Harold R. 
Boyer, chairman of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board blew smoke in the face 
of previous Government estimates on 
plane production. Said he: “entirely 
unrealistic.” Boyer thinks the Air Force, 
which wants 138 air groups in 1953 is 
going to have to wait a lot longer, prob- 
ably until 1955. “It will be sometime 
in 1956 before we can even hope to 
attain the final 168 wings.” Disturbed 
mightily, the Pentagon fumed that the 
nation’s air defenses are “imperiled,” 
put industry on notice that it was on 
the spot to produce according to the 
unrevised goals. 

Business was on the spot elsewhere 
too. In Chipley (Fla.), a desperate 
barbershop price war clipped the price 
of haircuts to 25¢ just as the tourist 
season was beginning; simultaneously 
barber uniogs in New York were talk- 
ing about hikes on haircuts to $1.75. 

The foresight and quality of business 
management took it in the neck with 
other pairs of clippers. An official of a 
Peoria (Ill.) bank warned that “There 
is a whole generation of business man- 
agers today that hardly knows what the 
word ‘competition’ means, a generation 
of investment managers that doesn't 
recall a real bear market.” In Detroit, 
a business college president celebrated 
his retirement by lashing out at some- 
thing that has galled him about U.S. 
business all along. Said he: “Confronted 
with a personnel crisis which threatens 
to be more severe than any in our in- 
dustrial history, business at large hard- 
ly tries to train _ employees to succeed 
to management.” 

Meanwhile management of 65 indus- 
trial firms was put under the micro- 
scope in a survey which showed that 

(CONTINUED CN PAGE 37) 
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Business Machines and Supplies Division 


Please send FREE booklet “Balanced 





Room 2343, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





new, PEAKS 


Production — the prime factor in 
national security — demands mountains 
of figurework. You scale these 
figurework peaks with new ease — new 
economy — and “printed proof safety” 
when the Remington Rand Printing 
Calculator goes to work. 


It’s your “all-purpose” figuring 
machine combining short-cut multi- 
plication and automatic division with 
lightning-fast addition and sub- 
traction — features that give you a 
double-duty balanced performance 
that can't be matched. The 10-key 
keyboard and automatic column 
selection make touch operation simple 
to learn — and increase figure 
production. The printed tape is 
“first-time proof” of figure accuracy 
— there’s no need to waste time 
“re-running’. 


Send today for complete details 

on the Printing Calculator’s 
“Balanced Performance’—and how 
it can save for you. 


the Remington Rand 
PRINTING CALCULATOR 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by B. C. FORBES 










THE FOUNDATIONS on which America has been built up 
to international preeminence, to first rank among World 
Powers, to the highest standards of living ever attained by 
any people, have been Freedom, Free Enterprise. Our 
Founding Fathers, with divinely-inspired foresight, formu- 
lated a Constitution which has proved one of the wisest 
documents ever formulated by human minds. 

They rightly diagnose.‘ the need for checks and balances 
in administrating government. They, out of the depths of 
their understanding of human nature, guarded the young 
nation against dictatorship, today the bane of civilization. 

Our first President, George Washington, so fully sym- 
pathized with this fundamental wisdom that he unselfishly 
established the principle of limiting the Presidency to only 
two terms, a principle which was observed for well nigh 
150 years, until, unfortunately, it was violated by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, with unhappy consequences to our country. 
He aspired to unprecedented dictatorial rulership. He 
pushed America towards unprecedented Statism, Socialism, 
curbing and crippling Free Enterprise. We have seen how 
Socialism in Britain brought that once-great nation to the 
verge of bankruptcy, to un- : 


WHAT HAS MADE AMERICA PREEMINENT? 





ing among law enforcement officials has become flagrant, 
rampant, intolerable. 

The backbone of America’s rise to world leadership has 
been our business leaders, our incomparable industrialists, 
our know-how entrepreneurs. Although a relatively small 
number of them have not been without condemnable, in- 
excusable faults, the vast majority have so inspired con- 
fidence that savers and investors have, in the past, felt 
warranted in entrusting to them more billions of capital 
than ever entrusted to such leaders in any other nation. 

These financial-economic sinews have enabled America 
to develop unparalleledly its natural resources, to pro- 
vide labor-saving appliances, to furnish electric and other 
power on a wholly unprecedented scale. 

Under our Free Enterprise System, our mightiest busi- 
ness minds enjoyed, until recent years, full incentive to 
work veritable economic miracles, to lift the lot of our 
many millions of workers and others to a degree of com- 
fort never before known in human history. 

Ancient philosophers may have excelled Americans in 
formulating idealistic principles of government, may have 





conscionably low standards 
of living. But the Socialist 
Government in Britain has 
now been repudiated, kicked 
out. 

Our latest elections reflect 
that the Americar people, 
too, have become aroused to 
the dangerous drift of New 
Deal and mis-named Fair 
Deal policies. 

Arrogation, relegation of 
undue powers to bureaucrats 
has, as always in history, be- 
gotten abuses, corruption, 
infamy. 

The administration of our 
government never was at so 
low a moral ebb as it is to- 
day. Harry Truman was nur- 
tured in the unspeakable 
school of Pendergastism. 
Pendezgastism — perhaps 
through no direct fault of 
Harry Truman —has spread 
alarmingly throughout the 
nation, to Federal, State, 
municipal levels. Rackateer- 
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OPEN LETTER 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers 


Will you, please, at the right time 
--and in time--declare your willingness to ac- 
cede to an overwhelming duty call from your 
fellow-countrymen to accept nomination for the 


You are the only American, in my op- 
inion, who could be confidently counted upon 
to save the nation from threatened disaster. 

Don't shirk! 

Very respectfully, 


(P.S. Write to him as to whether you agree or don't.) 


pictured more idealistic 
states; but the fact is that 
practical American business 
and industrial leaders have 
given to America and the 
American people living com- 
forts, luxuries, never approxi- 
mately enjoyed gin the past 
or in the present by any 
other people. 

At the next Presidential 
election, let us insist upon 
preserving Free Enterprise, 
scotching Socialism! 


“SHARE OWNER” BET- 
TER THAN “STOCK- 
HOLDER” 


This publication’s _ latest 
annual compilation—the 21st 
—revealed that 355 American 
companies are owned by 
12,046,223 investors (July 1, 
1951). The aggregate for all 
business enterprises must be 
very much larger, perhaps 
15,000,000. 

We have long urged that 
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adequate machinery be set 
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up to ascertain just how many people own shares in the 
nation’s industrial, financial, mercantile and other concerns. 
We are, therefore, glad that the New York Stock Exchange, 
under its alert new president, George Keith Funston, has 
instituted such an effort. After all, our army of investors 
constitutes an infinitely important segment of our popula- 
tion, our economy. 

But in modern times they have received scant considera- 
tion from legislators, mainly because they have been woe- 
fully inadequately organized. This writer founded the In- 
vestors League nearly a decade ago. The going proved 
none too encouraging, notwithstanding that the organiza- 
tion has actively, aggressively, sought to promulgate sound 
economic enlightenment, especially concerning the vital 
part the saver and investor has played and is playing in 
upbuilding America. One authority, Henry Heimann of 
the National Credit Men’s Association, declares: “Only 5% 
of outside capital is now being obtained through the sale 
of shares of stock.” 

The suggestion comes from Edward F. Hutton, prom- 
inent in the financial world, that the term “share owner” 
should be used instead of “stockholder.” In view of the 
unfortunate connotation “stockholder” commonly involves 
today, this idea has much to commend it. Sharing, from 
Biblical times, has been advocated, lauded. The greatest 
sharers of today are our corporate enterprises and insti- 
tutions. The American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
alone shares its profits with fully one million part-owners. 
If popularizing the use of the term “share owner” does 
even a little to better the atmosphere, to inspire individuals 
and families to invest their savings in shares, it will be 
very much worthwhile. 

* 


Right wrongs, to the fullest of your power. 
* 


SAVINGS SAVE! 


The Editor of this little series of “Unusual Incidents,” a 
Scot, probably has written more about saving than upon 
any other one subject during the last nigh-by 60 years. 
He therefore relishes, and you also will relish, the follow- 
ing experience of Percy Craig Spencer, now president of 
the mammoth Sinclair Oil Corporation: 

“Shortly after being 
discharged from _ the 
Army in 1919 (World 
War I), I went to work 
in Washington, D. C., as secretary to Senator Francis E. 
Warren, of Wyoming, who was then Chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

“On the first day of my new employment he asked me 
to meet him at the Riggs National Bank. After introducing 
me to several officers with much ceremony, he took me 
aside and directed that I open a savings account imme- 
diately. I explained to him, with some embarrassment, that 
I did not have enough funds to open an account. 

““All right, my boy,’ he replied, ‘I shall loan you enough 
money to open an account. I never have anyone working 
for me who does not have a savings account—even if I have 
to loan him the money to start it.’ 


‘I have never been without a savings account since 
that day.” 
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* 
Talent is worthless unless wisely used. 
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OPTIMISM—A SOUND GUIDEPOST 


Today it is very easy for management to adopt a negative, 
or at best a “wait-and-see” attitude, about planning fora 
company’s future growth. In the face of tremendous taxes, 
constantly increasing bureaucratic harrasment, world ten- 
sion, inflation, and in most cases a background of huge ex- 
pansion in the post-war years, top managements are finding 
it hard to generate optimistic thinking about future develop- 
ments. 

If the present pace of defense spending continues, even 
greater taxes threaten; if as a result of a Korean settlement, 
international tension eases and defense spending is cut by 
tens of billions, then what? 

The outlook is uncertain—but wasn’t it ever thus? Has 
there ever been a time when businessmen could look around 
and say: “All is well with my company, all is well with the 
world?” Throughout out history you can find in the writings 
of leaders of the day bitter summaries of the troubles of 
the times, along with sour, dour conclusions about the black 
future, or lack of future, for the country. 

But the pessimist on America’s future, the pessimist on 
the continued growth of business, has been proven wrong 
in the long run in every one of our 17 decades as a nation. 
Rarely have managements that planned for the future by 
preparing for a depression served their owners well. Amer- 
ica is going to continue growing, continue expanding, con- 
tinue to be the dynamic bulwark of a free world. There will 
be periods of uncertainty, periods of shakeups and shake- 
downs, but the management that has lost faith in the future 
will not be around to share in it. 

Sound optimism that the pattern of tomorrow is revealed 
in the growth of the past should guide top executives when 
they sit down to blueprint their company’s plans for the 
year and the years that lie ahead. 

The pessimists will continue, as in the past, to be convinc- 
ing in argument, but wrong in fact.—-MALCOLM FORBES. 





COAL-BLACK CLOUD ON HORIZON 


The contract of the United Mine Workers of America, of 
which John L. Lewis is Czar, expires next June 30. 

The American people have learned from long, bitter, 
blistering. experience that Dictator Lewis is insatiable. 
Therefore, they cannot but dread what lies ahead. Govern- 
mental laws, rules, regulations invariably are flouted by 
this rebellious labor leader, puffed up by power and by 
past triumphs in flouting the nation. No wage Stabilization 
Board, no decree that wages must not be increased by more 
than 10 per cent, is likely to have the slightest influence 
upon him. He has repeatedly demonstrated that he gives 
no consideration to the stern fact that his constantly bal- 
looning coal prices have restricted the use of that product, 
have vastly expanded consumption of effective substitutes, 
especially fuel oil. 

How far will the public permit the obstreperous John L. 
Lewis to go next spring in gouging them still more pain- 
fully? 

* 
We owe the world the best in us—often poor enough. 
* 
Conscientiously concentrate on carving 
your own career. 





LABOR OF LOVE 


A quiet financial finagler, Spencer Love laced 
Burlington Mills together with yarn and bank scrip 


IN THE ancoT of the 7th Avenue cut- 
ting trade, the highest accolade for a 
good fabric is to say that it has “scroop” 
—an undefined combination of such 
semi-tangible qualities as “loft” and 
“hand.” By somewhat different stand- 
ards, Wall Street bestows its own acco- 
lades on textile weavers. In either thoro- 
fare, no weaver rates higher than 
$218.7 million Burlington Mills. Over 
the short 27 years of its history there 
has been a consistent “loft” to its sales 
and “hand” to its profits that undeni- 
ably adds up to management “scroop.” 

Burlington’s unrivaled eminence can 
be triangulated in ways that are far less 
intuitive. As the largest synthetic weav- 
er, it consumes each year approximately 
10% of the U.S.’s rayon supply. It is also 
probably the largest single consumer of 
nylon textile yarn. From 73 mills, scat- 
tered mostly through small North Caro- 
lina towns, flow better than 250,000,- 
000 yards of fabric annually. 

A large part of that output goes into 
women’s dress goods. But Burlington 
is also many other things. Among them, 
it is the world’s largest producer of 
men’s rayon summer suitings, the larg- 
est weaver of ribbons and home furnish- 
‘ing fabrics and a force to be reckoned 
with in high-style cottons and ging- 
hams. It is also the nation’s largest 
manufacturer of hosiery and one of the 
two largest weavers of ladies’ under- 
wear fabrics. 


Love’s lovelife : 
(ie., Burlington) began a little more 
than a quarter century ago, when 
neither Burlington nor the kind of fab- 
rics it weaves even existed. That today 
they do, and that Burlington Mills has 
become a center of gravity for the er- 
ratic U.S. textile industry, owes almost 
entirely to one J. (for James) Spencer 
Love, a shy disarmingly modest man 
of 55. 

Though Burlington’s chairman-foun- 
der and unmistakably its boss, Love, an 
olive-complected, brown-haired, brown- 
eyed dynamo, rarely appears to the 
public view. At home on a farm near 
Washington or wintering in Florida a 
good part of the time, he knows to 
the inch of yarn and the pinch of a 
penny what is going on. 

No moment of his constant air travel 
on company planes between Washing- 
ton, New York and Greensboro is 
wasted. A rapid reader, he ploughs 
through an unending stream of reports 
carefully boiled down for him by sub- 
ordinates. His barber’s cross, the story 


goes, is trying to keep hair-snips from 
falling on these reports, which he car- 
ries into the chair. 

Primarily he is an organizer, a finan- 
cier, a pulse-feeler rather than an oper- 
ating man. The top decisions in Burling- 
ton are undividedly his. Quite as un- 
dividedly, the initiative for putting 
them into performance are the respon- 
sibility of his two operating lieutenants, 
52-year-old homespun John Cowan Jr., 
president of the parent Burlington Mills 
Corporation and kingpin of all manu- 
facturing, and 46-year-old, chunky Rob- 


CHAIRMAN-FOUNDER LOVE: 
“hand” to the profits . . . 


ert L. Hoffines, Jr., president of Bur- 
lington’s New York sales corporation. 

Love's forte is not human relations 
and he knows it. Those matters he is 
quite content to turn over to John 
Cowan. Within that restriction, he fo- 
cuses his all-consuming attention on 
Burlington’s fortune. He is a merciless 
goader for performance. But he is also 
quietly and genuinely considerate. Burl- 
ington people have never known him to 
lose his temper. Somewhat distant in 
these relations—hardly a man within the 
company calls him “Spencer” to his 
face—he is neither cold nor overly 
friendly. 

For all his reserve, he has a slouched, 
comfortable air of approachability that 
alters into amiable embarassment when 
he is led to talk about himself. Thin 
and trim, at 55, he plays a rousing 
game of tennis which if not all skill 
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provides plenty of action. He is algo 
a splashy swimmer, and plays the piano 
with considerable skill although he’ 
never had a lesson. But apart from 
athletics and his six sons (from two | 
marriages) he has only one interest. His | 
first move when he returns dripping 
from the tennis courts’ is to pick up the 
Dictaphone. For 27 years almost with- 
out a break, he has quietly and conf.- 
dently been playing an unshakable 
long hunch on Burlington’s bull future. 


In search of the Golden Fleece, 
the slender, dark-haired young man 
who dropped off a train in sleepy Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina, one fine spring 
day in 1919 hardly looked like a leg- 
endary Jason. Like any other peach- 
fuzzed young veteran, 23-year-old ex- 
Major Love needed a job. 

His last one (as Adjutant of the 78th 
Infantry Division, AEF), after carrying 
him through St. Mihiel and the Ar- 
gonne and bringing him a personal q- 
tation from General Pershing “for ex- 
ceptionally meritorious and conspicu- 
ous services,” had folded with a bang, 
Young Love then found himself back 
home in Cambridge, Mass., where, the 
son of a Harvard professor of mathe- 
matics, he owned a Harvard B.A. 
(Class of °17), plenty of army-devel- 
oped ambition, $3,000, and absolutely 
no business experience. He also had 
plenty of good advice from friends to 
“settle down, boy” in a salaried job in 
Boston or New York, and a disinclin- 
ation to take it. 

Instead he propelled himself off to 
Gastonia where his grandfather and a 
great uncle had founded a small cotton 
mill and where family interest still pre- 
vailed. When he stepped off the train, 
it was into a $120-a-month job as pay- 
roll clerk for the decrepit Gastonia Cot- 
ton Manufacturing Company, a midget 
maker of cotton yarns and novelty 
fabrics. 

He also stepped into an industrial 
romance which for sheer jittery jeop- 
ardy makes Jason’s enterprising excur- 
sion look like a piker’s pilgrimage. But 
textile tenderfoot Love could hardly 
have known that, around the corner of 
some five more years, hid the secret of 
cheap rayon synthesis--the Medean 
magic that was to make practical Argo- 
nautics possible and to shoestring 
Love’s $3,000 into an industrial colos- 
sus of 73 mills. (ast year the colossus 
wove a fleece worth $287 million, there- 
by handily maintaining itself as the 
world’s biggest and best-known maker 
of rayon fabrics.) 


Love’s first fancy 

in 1919, turned to something much less 
ambitious: the notion that he could 
convert $3,000 in hand into ownership 
of the Gastonia mill. The owner was 
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receptive. Since the wartime boom in 
cotton had Hopped flat on its face and 
seemed likely to stay there, he was 
more than willing to sell if his payroll 
clerk could produce $250,000 for’ 65% 
of the stock. 

Love added to his spindly savings by 
borrowing $15,000 from a local bank. 
He then persuaded a selling and factor- 
ing agent (who had previously handled 
the mill’s output) to lend him $65,000 
against pledges of the plant’s accounts 
at a high comoussion rate. In an excep- 
tional display 6i parental faith or folly, 
father James Lee Love cosigned both 
notes. 

There was left a matter of $170,000 
required to cement the deal. This he 
arranged to finance out of future profits, 
on the bland assumption that there 
would be profits. 

And profits there were—at least for 





MILLS PRESIDENT COWAN: 
. “scroop” to the management . . . 


a time. That year, revived demand shot 
cotton up to 44¢ and enabled Love to 
pay off nearly half what he owed. But 
the next, textiles tumbled and King 
Cotton cracked its crown on 11¢, rock- 
bottom beggardom. Love woke up in 
fatal 23 to find himself with a marginal 
mill, antiquated buildings and half-ob- 
solete machinery. 

A local real estate boom gave Love 
his chance to bail out of uncompetitive 
Gastonia. Auctioning off the mill’s real 
estate for $200,000, he scrapped half 
his machinery, kept the remainder as 
bait for new financing. Offers of capi- 
tal trickled in from communities all 
over North Carolina. 

_ Best bid came from the town of Burl- 
ington, whose Chamber of Commerce 
was willing to underwrite $250,000 
worth of stock to be peddled to the 
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local citizenry if the mill were located 
there. Love accepted, the issue was 
sold, and $175,000 of the proceeds 
went into erection of a mill and mill 
housing. In exchange for $180,000 in 
stock, Love sold the mill the machinery 
he had salvaged from the Gastonia auc- 
tion. He also paid out $50,000 of the 
Gastonia cash for additional stock. 

As always, the course of true love 
didn’t run smooth. With Love as its 
treasurer and general manager (at 
$8,000 a year), the mill began making 
a coarse-woven dress fabric at that time 
considerably in vogue. A year later it 
was out of style and the infant BurMil, 
barely baptised, looked ready to crawl 
back to the womb. Collapsing textile 
markets had diready toppled hundreds 
of better-heeled mills and thrown the 
rest into a competitive rat-race that 
was to last 15 years. 

The logical solution was clear: close 
down the mill for salvage, which Love 
could have done without too heavy 
personal loss. Stockholders, however, 
would have gotten out with only about 
25¢ on the dollar. Perhaps it was that 
consideration—or perhaps the stubborn 
optimism which made Love build his 
first mill with one temporary wooden 
wall for easy growth—that led him to 
keep Burlington bumping on. 


It was a rough ride 


through 1924 and 1925, years which 
began the rayon revolution that would 
rock the conservative U.S. textile in- 
dustry and rocket Love’s little limpet 
into undisputed dominance.* 

Love’s own first inkling of the new 
fiber’s possible application to Burling- 
ton’s fortunes was a sample of part- 
rayon bedspread material sent down 
casually by his New York commission 
agent. Regarded in those days primar- 
ily as a decorative yarn, rayon was 
used only as “filling” (what everyone 
but a textile man calls the “woof”) for 
a cotton “warp” (the end-to-end strands 
through which the shuttle bobs to make 


the weave). Only a few visionaries . 


were audacious enough to conceive 
rayon as a potential, if expensive, 
substitute for silk. Love himself saw 
only a novelty bedspread patterned 
after the sample, an item Burlington 
promptly proceeded to make. 

By any standard, it was a horror. 
Since Love’s looms weren’t wide 
enough to make a full weave, the 1926 
bedspread bore an ugly seam down the 
middle. With no experience in rayon 
weaving to go by, the construction was 
even more atrocious. Other faults were 


*Assetwise, both Celanese ($274.4 mil- 
lion) and American Viscose ($271.8 mil- 
lion) are bigger than BurMil ($218.7 
million), but as filament producers rather 
than as cloth weavers. 
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inherent in the fiber itself: any rayon 
article of the day was stiff, shiny and 
mottle-dyed. But at that time the public 
took to the novel shininess and the bed- 
spread sold well. Still with the wooden 
wall in mind, Love thereupon organ- 
ized a separate company (Holt, Love 
& Smith) to make unseamed jacquard 
bedcovers. 


The wooden wall, 
whose first breaching uncorked Love’s 
expansionist urge, kept moving outward. 
Expanding on debt because earnings 
came too slowly, Love danced Burling- 
ton through a light fantastic of financial 
finagling that only matured into con- 
servative methods when the Burlington 
interests were consolidated and listed 
in 1937. 

The result was an incredible tangle 





SALES PRESIDENT HUFFINES: 
. . and “loft” to the sales 


of semi-affiliated companies, some 
wholly owned, others shared with local 
interest. Each was a_ will-o’-the-wisp 
tripping toward new vistas of rayon 
opportunity. In less than ten years, 
Love established at least 30 separate 
operating companies, 21 of which were 
set up for the sole purpose of wangling 
enough credit for these ventures. Prob- 
ably no one but Love, whose memory 
for the minutest details of financial 
organization is as ‘tenacious as tar, 
could draw even the barest outlines of 
the structures involved. 

But the general method was clear 
and, to a banker’s mind, clearly scan- 
dalous. By keeping the balance sheet 
of one component company respectably 
clean, sufficient credit was obtained to 
prop up its infant kin. In turn, a good 
part of the overhead of the subsidizing 











senior was spread over the books of its 
faltering protegés. In the first few years, 
it was the Burlington mill that shoul- 
dered the debt load. Later, when the 
bedspread business proved a whopping 
success, Holt, Love & Smith took over 
part of it. 

If any of these early ventures had 
foundered seriously, Burlington itself 
would have cracked wide open. But 
though it meant spreading dangerously 
thin, it was-a matter of survival. Con- 
stant advances in rayon technology out- 
moded mills almost as quickly as they 
could be built. As Love realized, he 
could either match that dizzy rush with 
an equally dizzy pace of deep-end fi- 
nancing or quit entirely. 

No quitter, Love went right ahead 
putting his bankers’ nightmare together 
with as much yarn and bank scrip as he 
could lay his hands on. The gamble 
paid off. From $1.8 million sales in 
1927 (profit $34,000), output multi- 
plied to $10 million in five years. 

The depression worked for Burling- 
ton while it worked against its cotton 
and wool weaving competitors. Strap- 
ped for cash, consumers bolted into 
bargain basements where they could 
buy cheap rayons for half the price of 
silk. Meanwhile BurMil kept picking up 
idle cotton mills for conversion to rayon 
(owners were only too glad to unload 
and communities desperately eager to 
help with financing if payrolls could 





neath. 








BURMIL PRODUCTS include filament 
rayon houndstooth fabric for lounging 
coat, overplaid for sports shirt under- 


be resumed). By 1935, Love had 14 
plants in nine North Carolina towns 
producing $20 million worth of loom- 
ings annually. He had also become the 
largest weaver of rayon fabrics in the 
U.S. (Even then, Burlington used about 
10% of domestic rayon yarn.) 


By 1937, 

Burlington had a mature organization 
really capable of pushing the new fab- 
ric. The early idea that rayon would 
go silk’s way had been corrected. New 
vistas opened, as Duplan Corporation 
discovered a way to crepe viscose yarn. 
Love lost no time setting up the Puritan 
Weaving Company to do likewise. Bur- 
lington had also found its way into a 
wide variety of rayon goods: acetate 
taffetas (Central Falls _ set ence 
Company), novelty dress fabrics (Lex- 
ington Silk Mills) and rayon sheers 
(Reedville Rayon Mills). 

Although Love had ploughed back 
80% of profits and executives had sunk 
most of their own salaries and bonuses 
into purchases of Burlington’s common 
(to this day, chairman Love owns 
hardly a share of any other security) 
working capital in 1936 was a bare $1 
million. 

To remedy that deficiency, Love bid 
for public funds. The tangle of loose- 
end ventures was unsnarled and con- 
solidated as Burlington Mills Corpora- 
tion. Listed on the Big Board in April 
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MISS AMERICA RUNNER-UP (like 
Burmil, a North Carolina resident) 
wears evening gown of “Nylonist,” a 
nylon tulle. 
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BURLINGTON MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Cannon, Pa- 
cific Mills, American Woolen. Solid line 
shows yearly mid-points of Burmil 
common. 


of 1937, Burlington put 198,000 shares 
of common on the market at $18 a 
share (about 10 times 1936 earnings). 
On the strength of Burlington’s record 
of shooting up from nowhere in a peri- 
od when most textile mills were in the 
red, the issue sold out immediately, 
yielding $3.1 million in new working 
capital. In May, stockholders got their 
first dividend. 

From then on, Love straddled Bur- 
lington’s bullish reputation and rode it 
hard. Since 1937 sales have increased 
10.5 times, profits 36 times, net fixed 
assets 11.5 times, stockholders’ equity 
14.5 times and working capital 20.5 
times. Partly responsible was wartime 
acceleration of growth. At the wartime 
peak in 1948, sales doubled 1940's 
gross. Fixed assets doubled too, with 
Love putting nearly $8 million into 
plant and equipment improvements. 
During War II, he spent a year in 
Washington as boss of the WPB’s rayon 
program. 

Burlington and Love were biding 
their time until ceiling prices and EPT 
lids were raised from the post-war 
market. Since only 27% of its capacity 
had ever been involved in war orders, 
conversion was no problem. 


Double tenterhooks 


marked the post-war period, as two big 
opportunities opened up. One was to 
cash in doubly on the lush post-war 
market by finishing Burlington’s output 
and bypassing the converters. The other 
was to put Burlington into new product 
lines. 

In common with the rest of the in- 
dustry, Burlington had been a greige- 
goods (pronounced “gray-goods”) pro- 
ducer. Output was sold to converters, 
who in turn had it dyed, printed and 
processed for resale to the garment 
cutters. Basically, the converter is a 
speculator, and to him in the traditional 
order falls the marketing decisions. 
Why, asked Love, should we hand the 
converter an automatic profit on our 
goods? 

The post-war boom period was ripe 
for a readjustment: anyone who had 
cloth could coin money. And even as 
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Love pondered, many another weaving 
mill began to finish its own output, 
most prominent being J. P. Stevens, a 
competitor for whom Love has always 
had a great deal of respect. By finishing 
their own cloth, weavers were doubling 
or tripling their profits. When the deci- 
sion came, it affected three divisions: 
flat goods (lingerie fabrics) , men’s wear, 
dress goods. The flat goods decision 
came first. It was the safer, since flat 
goods styles do not change rapidly. 
Having made it, Burlingion started 
building up a sales organization late in 
1947. The dress goods decision came 


as sequel, but was effected at the same — 


time: October 1, 1947. Prime mover 
here was smart, shrewd Louis Lazare 
whose Duplex Fabrics was Burlington’s 
largest converter. Lazare foresaw that 
Burlington would eventually do its own 
converting; rather than be left in the 
cold, he sold out. In addition to 
Duplex, Burlington bought another 
dress goods converter (Concordia-Gal- 
lia); Lazare clambered aboard as a 
BurMil VP. 

The effect was the most cordial dis- 
like ever manifested by converters 
toward any U.S. textile concern. De- 
prived of cloth just when the market 
was already tight, converters countered 
by buying up weaving mills themselves. 
By the end of 1946, only 40% of U.S. 
rayon goods was. moving to market 
through independent converters. Pre- 
war it had been around 90%. 

Burlington continued farther than the 
rest. Unlike Stevens, Deering Milliken 
and Duplan, which still have large 
greige goods operations today, Burling- 
ton’s produces only 10-15% of its rev- 
enue. And the change came fast. In 
1946, less than 50% of Burlington’s out- 
put was finished goods. By the end of 
1947, it was more than 65%. 


Always a lusty gorger 


of new plants and product lines, Bur- 
lington went into cottons, knit goods, 
ribbons, hosiery and foreign markets. 

Barely before he dropped his Army 
business, Love buttressed his earliest 
line, household goods, by purchasing 
Sunspun of Ashboro, N. C., makers of 
chenille and tailored bedspread. Here 
he had another finished product to add 
to the bedspreads, draperies, uphol- 
stery materials and tablecloths Burling- 
ton was already making. 

A third growth-way was spun rayon: 
filaments chopped into short lengths 
and ther spun into yarn just as are 
cotton or wool..To Love, spun rayon 
looked like the line of rayon’s biggest 
future since it most nearly resembles 
the natural fibers rayon seeks to dis- 
place. It also makes blends possible. 
As early as 1940, therefore, Love es- 
tablished a spun rayon division, by 
1948 had 11 spinning mills. 
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A COMPANY IS GROWN BY THE MONEY IT KEEPS: The grey matter in this 
graph represents stockholders’ pickings as a percent of net earnings—a rather 
slim 33% since War II. Solid line shows sales growth made possible by Burling- 


ton’s meager diet for dividenders. 


Fourth new venture was a reversion 
to cotton, weaving of which Burlington 
had not done since its earliest begin- 
nings. The lure in 1946 was Cramerton 
Mills, the semi-feudal duchy of crusty, 
paternalistic Major Stuart Cramer. 
Located at Cramerton, North Carolina, 
its mill village resembled nothing so 
much as a picture out of the 18th Cen- 
tury, with Cramer’s palatial old house 
overlooking it from high on a hill. 
Feudal or not, Cramerton was one of 
the South’s top mills. Says John Cowan: 
“After we bought it, we put several 
million into it and it wasa real 
pleasure.” 

Burlington made the purchase in 
August, 1946, $12 million, less $5 mil- 
lion in quick assets and $1.5 million from 
sale of the slate-roofed mill village. 
With its 57,000 spindles and more than 
1,000 looms, Burlington at a shot be- 
came a weighty producer of yarn-dyed, 
high-style cottons and ginghams with a 
probable volume of $25 million a year. 
Shortly afterward it bought the firm of 
Galey and Lord, through which 
Cramerton had marketed. 

Love's fifth line of expansion was 
purchase of the Stark Brothers ribbon 
enterprises which controlled—as Bur- 
lington still does—better than 40% of 
the U. S. ribbon business. Price was 
$1.2 million plus a five-year share in 
the profits—an arrangement replaced in 
1948 with a lump payment of $600,000. 

The hosiery diversification was an ex- 
tension of the knitting department Love 
had acquired as far back as 1938. By 
the beginning of the war it had grown 
into a formidable collection of heavy 
equipment for turning out women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery. In November, 
1944, Love launched into seamless 
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hosiery. For $700,000 (after deducting 
quick assets), Burlington bought big, 
somewhat decrepit Harriman Hosiery 
Mills of Harriman, Tenn. 

If seamless stockings had ever caught 
on with the ladies, Burlington would 
have made a killing. They didn’t and 
Bur-Mil didn’t: seamless numbers still 
sell at a discount. But the Harriman 
facilities provide a long profit margin, 
and in the post-war shakeout, Burling- 
ton and Hanes were left to share the 
field. 

Meanwhile (July, 1948), Love ex- 
changed Burlington stock worth $12 
million for the May McEwan Kaiser, 
one of the largest manufacturers of full- 
fashioned hose. $7.5 million quick 
assets shaved the net price down to 
$4.5 million. Beside the plant, Love 
got two other valuable properties: (1) 
MMK’s good nylon position—almost 
worth cash in the tight nylon market, 
and (2) a good bank of orders for new 
knitting machines. Last but not least, 
Kaiser's Cameo line provided a pre- 
mium priced outlet that Burlington’s 
hosiery operation needed. 

The Kaiser purchase looked very 
good indeed from the vantage point of 
the 49 textile sump. When other lines 
sagged, the high-margin hosiery busi- 
ness still coined money. Some Burling- 
ton competitors estimate that Burling- 
ton has already recovered the MMK’s 
original cost out of profits. 


“C” for Capital: 

Syllogistically,, the finishing move 
(A) and plant acquisitions (B) log- 
ically necessitated large chunks of 
capital (C). The extent of these outlays 
since 1937 is easily judged by compar- 
ing total dividends disbursed ($48.5 















































































BURMIL PLANTS AT CRAMERTON: 
putting several million into a semi-feudal duchy was a pleasure 














million) with net increase in working 1937, Love has jealously guarded its 
capital ($104 million) and in plants reputation in Wall Street. One VP, in 
and equipment ($79.5 million). By fact, has no other job than to maintain 
1949, capital expenditures were run- good financial public relations. In turn, 
ning at a rate of $15 million a year; in Wall Street has been impressed by Bur- 
1950 Love raised his sights, targeted lington’s rugged and determined growth 
a two-year modernization program call- urge and by its un-textilish consistent 
ing for $40 million. Almost $23 million profit record. New capital, latterly 
was spent that year and currently Bur- tending heavily toward stock sales to 
lington is spending at the rate of close institutional buyers, has been readily 
to $20 million. (Total outlay since War forthcoming. Love, who owns $3,250,- 
II: about $75 million.) 000 worth of common himself, has 
Partly these lavish expenditures were spent it just as readily. 
paid for out of retained earnings. Aver- 
age distribution in post-war years has Still lots of yardage 
been 33%; since 1937, 30%. (If Burling- That spending has paid off, and 
ton ever paid more than 50% of earnings promises to continue to pay off. At least 
out in dividends, stockholders would two of Burlington’s 17 sales divisions, 
probably dislocate their jaws in amaze- largely created post-war, now individ- 
ment. ) ually account for more dollar volume 
Much of the $75 million came from that did the entire company in 1937. 
public financing. Since 1937, the total Sales company president Bob Huffines 
increase in capital has been $229,538,- probably isn’t just sales-talking when 
730. Long-term debt contributed $33.6 he says that “what Burlington has that’s 
million; sales of preferred stock netted new is flexibility. If we have to, we can 
$26.6 million; net derived from com- switch to making burlap tomorrow, or 
mon sold and exchanged for plants any line that’s good.” 
amounted to $18.8 million. Profits and A good part of this confidence pro- 
reserves accounted for the remaining ceeds from Burlington’s experience in 
$150.6 million. the *49 textile tumble. Dollar volume 
Most of this recent capital was ac- went down, but unit production went 
quired quite easily—in contrast to up. Most of Love’s post-war additions 
Love’s early scratchings for working continued to show good profit margins 
money. But he has needed cash post- despite the slump in staples. Moreover, 
war in place of the earlier credit from Love & Co. remember that Burlington 
factoring Burlington’s business and _ cut its teeth on hard times, was weaned 
borrowing money against receivables during the depression days of the early 
and inventories. (In the post-war mar- °30s. They don’t believe that things 
ket, rundown cotton mills could not be can get much tougher than that. 
bought on time. In addition, machinery Second point of confidence: the re- 
manufacturers, who in the early ’30s_ sults money ploughed into plant im- 
were quite willing to sell looms with provements have made. Burlington’s 
one, two or three years to pay, now plants aren’t lovely showcases even yet. 
want cash.) Most of them are old-timers bought as 
In consequence, ever since Burling- shells for reconversion. But as operat- 
ton was listed on the Big Board in’ ing producers, the mills are trim and 
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trig. Many of their looms date back to 
the ’30s, but by textile standards that 
is relatively recent vintage. Some of 
the older machines, in fact, are irre- 
placeable. 

Third item is a feeling that Burling- 
ton management has acquired profes- 
sional efficiency and balanced iali- 
zation. Says President Cowan in his 
North Carolina drawl: “A specialist is 
just a fool away from home, but we've 
got one for any situation.” Competitors 
agree. As one remarked with awe last 
year when Burlington took over Bright- 
on Mills: “They moved in on that plant 
like Ringling, Barnum & Bailey with 
one crew on the cooktent and another 
(industrial relations) herding the 
animals.” 

Although it is the biggest producer 
of synthetic fibers, Burlington still be- 
lieves the field is just opening up. And 
since rayon and nylon fibers—almost 
75% of Burlington’s weave-stuff—are 
markedly stable in price versus cotton 
and wools’ gyrations, Love feels that 
Burlington is betting on the future 
without hazarding gigantic inventory 
losses. He is still expansionist. The ris- 
ing population since Burlington’s be- 
ginnings in 1924 expanded markets 
while industry excess capacity was 
“boiled off’ by depression. But even if 
U. S. textile consumption were to reach 
maturity at present levels, Love notes 
that there is plenty of room for lateral 
growth: no one weaver controls more 
than 2% of U. S. textile production. 

To Love’s ambition there are some 
limits. First and last Burlington is a 
weaver, and the founder-chairman 
means to keep it so. He will never cut 
garments like Royal Little’s Textron, 
and he never intends to fabricate yarn 
(Burlington needs too many types, 
would have to become another Amer- 
ican Viscose). His advertising budget 
(currently a little more than $1 million) 
will always be aimed at the trade 
(Burlington does little consumer adver- 
tising). But he advertises quite freely 
that in synthetics, foot-fast, Burlington 
means to weave fast and far. 

The outfit seems in good condition to 
do it. As proven by its growth through 
bad times, Love has given it a strong 
warp of management know-how. With 
his post-war spread into new products, 
he has given it plenty of solid filling. 
And with rayon and synthetics to work 
with, Love’s Burlington stands to make 
a lot more yardage. 


RARE BIRD MAN 


LasT MONTH, ten days after National 
Power & Light stockholders voted to 
join Phoenix Industries, a risk capital 
venture, a new company—National 
Phoenix Industries—went on the N. Y. 
Curb Exchange list. As the knot was 
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tied, president of both companies 
Walter S. Mack ended a ten months’ 
conjuration to live up to the name 
“phoenix”, i.e., a rare bird which could 
rise from its own ashes. 

Formed with $1.87 million from 


Mack and from top brass in some of aN 


the country’s biggest banks, food, metal 


and motor companies, Phoenix was |: 


Mack’s return from the management 
shelf where Pepsi-Cola directors laid 


him last year. Designed to keep an 7-5 


eye cocked for “special situations,” 
Phoenix first bought (for $3.6 million) 
90% of sadly managed Nedick’s, Inc., 
an orange-crush, hot-dog stand chain 
with 90 outlets. 

For additional capital, mortician- 
phizzed Mack turned ghoul. Corpse in 
the case was NP&L, once part of Elec- 
tric Bond & Share’s towering utilities 
pyramid, recently mortally stricken by 
a SEC dissolution decree. Last June, 
resurrector Mack persuaded the SEC 
to allow Phoenix to buy 46.6% of Na- 
tional’s stock for $1 million. With his 
share of the dead body, Mack got 
control of NP&L’s assets—$2 million in 
cash. 

To disinter the stagnant bankroll, 
Mack became NP&L president, 


promptly bought Nedick’s quick-eat 
business from himself. 

Under merger terms, new common for 
National Phoenix was issued. Holders 
of NP&L common (other than Phoenix, 
whose old shares were cancelled) got 
% share of NP and the right to sub- 


scribe to another % share at 20% below 
market price. Old -Phoenix holders 
received 2.5 million shares of new 
common, or 46% of all stock outstanding 
after rights were exercised. Money 
will replenish the $2.9 million final in- 
stalment National Phoenix paid on 
Nedick’s last month. 

As brisk trading in National Phoenix 
new common (book value per share, 
63.8¢) opened on the Curb, specula- 
tors tuned to Mack’s spirit, blithely 
shucked out $3.25 for a share of the 
bird, $2.61 more than liquidating 
value. 

No less than his company, Harvard- 
bred, eagle-beaked Walter Mack is a 
rare bird. Since his landslide defeat 
as GOP candidate for the N.Y. Senate in 
1932, he has resurrected United Cigar- 
Whelan Stores, Certain-teed Products, 
Celotex, Autocar Co., and Allied Stores. 
In 1939, Mack took over impoverished 
Pepsi-Cola, boosted gross $29 million 
in four years. But sales slipped after 
War II and ungrateful directors booted 
him upstairs to board chairman in 
March 1950. Five months later he 
resigned. But ex-pop peddler Mack 
can’t stay away from carbonated water. 
In September, he bought manufacturing 
and distribution rights to Britain’s 
Cantrell & Cochrane soft drinks, will 
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PHOENIX: 


Bettmann 


MACK: 


an ex-pop peddler can’t stay away from carbonated water 


market them over .Nedick’s quick-eat 
counters. 

To feather NP’s nest with Nedick’s, 
Mack plans to farm out franchises on 
a national scale, polish up existing 
stands, add low-cost lines. Once the 
hot-dog net ($313,900 in 1950) is fat- 
tened, Mack and National will be dig- 
ging for other corpses to revive. 


WEDDING, DIVORCE 


IN A LONG-AWAITED move to rationalize 
U. S. air routes, the CAB recently 
ordered $5 million Mid-Continent Air- 
lines and $4.1 million Continental Air 
to show cause why they should not 
merge. Subsidy saving, said the agency, 
would hit $1 million annually. 

Neither little line had any com- 
plaints to the proposal which may set 
the pattern for future CAB shotgun 
weddings. Said CAL president Robert 
F. Six, it’s “a move in the right direc- 
tion.” 

Meanwhile, in another corner of the 
CAB’s case-cluttered sanctum, W. R. 
Grace & Company jilted an old love. 
After nearly two years’ infatuation with 
a Pan American-Pan American Grace- 
National Airlines interchange between 
New York and Balboa, Grace—which 
owns half of Panagra—opened its arms 
to a Panagra-PAA-Eastern plan,. left 
National out in the cold. Final decision 
is up to President Truman. 


OPERATION 
RESTORATION 


Last Sprinc, Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas handed down a 
decision that knocked the wind out of 
fair trade. The blow: retailers who 
don’t sign price maintenance contracts 
can ignore the producer’s fixed price. 
The damage: over 200,000 retailers got 
hopelessly confused, lost money no 
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matter which way they turned. If they 
slashed Mixmasters and toasters, they 
turned over heavy stocks but bore 
heavy losses on the “bait” items. If 
they refused to betray the manufac- 
turer, they sat on their high inventor- 
ies, gnashed teeth while the crowds 
surged into the price-cutting casinos. 

“Operation Restoration” is the Fair 
Trade Council’s first battle thrust 
against all “predatory retailers.” The 
final draft of O. R. was signed at 2 
A. M. on November 8 in a smoke-filled. 
room high in New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria. Exactly 12 hours later it was 
given to makers of typewriters, shavers, 
fountain pens and other brand namers 
at the annual Council luncheon on the 
Waldorf’s Starlight Roof. Fair Trade’s 
roly-poly dynamo, President John W. 
Anderson, .outlined the maneuvers: 
(1) an onslaught of “educational di- 
rectives” to produet makers, retailers, 
salesmen; (2) a Speakers Bureau to 
shoot manuscripts of “proven potency” 
to anyone who wants to be potently 
pro-fair-trade; (3) radio stations, edit- 
ors, politicians will be bombarded with 
explosive and “illuminating” info on 
“fair” trade. 

When the 82nd Congress assembles 
in January, it will be confronted with 
a Bill asking for what Justice Douglas 
took away. Lanky, falsetto-voiced Her- 
bert Bergson, former U. S. Assistant 
Attorney General, expects “great diffi- 
culty” in Congress, disillusioned the 
fair trade martyrs by warning: “It is 
an open question whether a manufac: 
turer can refuse to sell to a price- 
cutting retailer.” 

Sunbeam Corporation’s $6 million 
suit against price war veteran Macy’s 
(Forses, Nov. 15, 1951, p. 28) may 
set the policy for dealing with the 
dealer who exploits loss-leaders. The 
caustic complaint: Macy’s “wrongfully 
appropriated” Sunbeam trademarks 












and goodwill to “deceive the public 
into thinking that if Macy’s could sell 
Mixmasters at a tremendous price cut 
. . . the rest of the merchandise .. . 
was similarly bargain-priced.” 

Chubby, bespectacled crusader An- 
derson shakes his fist fiercely, screws 
up his face, spouts: “Brass knucks are 
not permitted in the prize ring... 
should they be an honored competitive 
instrument in the retail business?” 

If Congress does not reverse the 
Spring decision, the trade-mark boys 
will probably get many more socks 
below the belt (and fewer dollars in 
their pockets) than during the: recent 
Spectacle on 34th Street. If Congress 
gives fair trade another needle, the 
most starry-eyed and high-minded re- 
tailers may be pushing prices down 
in wobbly market periods. The “preda- 
tory retailer” will become the corner 
grocer as well as the merchandising 
mogul. 


SCHULTE’S SUNDRIES 
Tre 20TH Century is the Age of Va- 
riety. Take the case of the much- 
abused wooden Indians and the un- 
glamorous “A. Schulte” cigar store that 
used to stand behind him. In the early 
‘40s Schulte began to import and sell 
a strange and alien assortment: neck- 
ties, socks, men’s “guaranteed” shirts, 
films, flashlights, and miscellaneous 
bric-a-brac (plus the traditional tobac- 
co products and smokers’ sundries). 
Sales boomed, and net hit $1 million 
in 1944, then began to skid swiftly 
down. Skid row bottom: deficits of 
‘$603,000 in 1949, $944,000 in 1950. 
President Louis Goldvogel was 


‘yanked out of Schulte’s in 1949, told 
in bald terms that his management 
smelled. The fumes: inferior merchan- 
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NEWEST SCHULTE STORE (AT NEW YO 
there’s little good in the worst of us, little but good in the best of us 
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SCHULTE MARKET HISTORY: Solid 
line shows yearly midpoints of Schulte 
common; dotted line shows midpoints 
of closest competitor, United Cigar. 








dise, high operating costs, low sales 
turnover. On the way out he met 
heavy-voiced, stocky H. Cornell Smith, 
a Gimbel’s graduate, who was on his 
way in with reorganizing and _ re-fin- 
ancing ideas. Recalls balding Smith: 
“When I came here the ball point pens 
didn’t write, the umbrellas didn’t work, 
and the rubbers had holes in them.” 
Smith and his merchandising men 
found little good in the Goldvogel era 
and little but good in the Smith man- 
agement. The goodies dreamy-eyed 
Smith has brought to Schulte: (1) a 
bigger medium-priced bar and box 
candy business; (2) women’s nylons 
stuck next to pipes and humidors; (3) 
painted, lighted, aired-out stores; (4) 
elimination in 1951 of 12 locations that 
were “not earning their board;” (5) 
the first new store in two decades, a 
shiny, glassed-in niche at Fifth Avenue 
and 42nd Street (see cut). 

Smith’s latest and most ambitious 
brainstorm for the East-of-Chicago, 
16l-store chain (United Cigar’s 54 
stores is nearest rival): luncheon coun- 
ters for some of the larger stores. The 
menus would be standard snacks: ham- 
burgers, hot dogs, ice cream, cokes. As 
to the when and where of the cigar 
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store soda fountains, Smith is highly 
vague: “We'll put food into only a few 
of the stores at first, scatter the experi- 
ment around.” Smith expects a lush 
50% gross profit on the food and drink 
(tobacco return: only 25%). He is not 
worried about the capsule size of the 
Schulte stores (average is 20 by 30 
feet; only one is as big as 31 by 41). 
Neither is Smith perturbed by the ex- 
pensive fact that he may have to rip 
out some of his fancy, streamlined ad- 
ditions to his cigar-clothing shops to 
make room for stools, catsup bottles, 
coffee mugs. 

Can the food and drink concession 
spur Schulte back into the black where 
it hasn’t been for three years? Econ- 
omizer Smith’s 20% cost cutting, “im- 
proved quality of merchandise,” in- 
creased sales turnover, socks and gar- 
ters have already brought faint smiles 
to the sad stockholders (who haven't 
been dividended ~since 1946). The 
happier figures: Schulte’s net loss for 
the first six months of this year was 
only $146,000 vs. $393,000 for the 
like 1950 period. 

The money for Smith’s idea is com- 
ing from the sales of 400,000 shares 
of common stock (price: $600,000) to 
one Frederick Lewisohn, “special situ- 
ation man.” Investor-man Lewisohn has 
also taken a three-year option on 392,- 
157 more shares. When asked what 
Lewisohn and his eight associates 
(closest: N. Clarkson Earl, former re- 
viver and president of Childs restau- 
rant chain) are going to do with all 
this stock, Smith shot a quick answer: 
“I think they will make one hell of a 
capital gain.” Should the food business 
end in spoilage, Mr. Lewisohn and his 
company of experts may end up in 
holding a big bag of rotten potatoes: 
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The contract says that Lewisohn & Co. 
can’t re-sell their certificates to the 
public. 


$400 MILLION FOR 
COLCHEM? 


AFTER SMOULDERING for more than a 
year in the underground caverns of 
Washington agencies, last month the 
$400 million Colchem Corp. question 
flared out into the open once more in 
a white hot blaze of controversy. Com- 
pounding oil, incendiary politics, high 
finance and rarified technology, Col- 
chem is a spyrotechnic mixture calcu- 
lated to kindle imaginations and in- 
flame tempers. 

Colchem Corp. is the brainchild of 
Wall Street’s Ferdinand Eberstadt, who 
left his investment banking firm during 
the war to head up the Munitions 
Board, later salvaged Donald Nelson’s 
stumbling WPB. Post-war the brilliant, 
indefatigable Eberstadt went back to 
Wall Street and the business of under- 
writing the expansion of the chemical 
industry, conceived the idea of pro- 
ducing gasoline and chemical hydro- 
carbons by hydrogenation from coal. 

Last year Eberstadt was back on the 
Washington scene as party to an odd 
coalition with the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Mines arid Interior’s 
New-Dealing Oscar Chapman in sup- 
port of the Colchem venture. Though 
Colchem would be financed with pri- 
vate capital, Eberstadt asked the De- 
fense Production Administration to give 
it a guarantee similar to the one DPA 
allowed the aluminum industry last 
spring for its $600 million expansion. 
Eberstadt’s request is ardently second- 
ed by the enthusiastic Mr. Chapman 
whose Bureau-of Mines has long been 
bent on building up a synthetic fuel 
industry; last June Chapman asked the 
DPA to give its approval. While no 
money would change hands, under the 
terms of the deal Washington would 
guarantee prices for Colchem’s fuel 
and chemical output—or agree to buy 
all of it for the first few years of the 
project. 

When the idea was offered a year 
ago as a means of relieving the benzene 
shortage, opposition from the oil and 
chemical industries bloomed up into a 
thick and furiously chuming smudge 
of denunciation. Oilmen pointed out 
that Colchem’s projected 30,000-barrel- 
a-day output of aviation gasoline and 
related liquid hydrocarbons would be 
a mere drop in the bucket of U. S. 
petroleum needs. Currently the refin- 
eries are spewing forth 6.1 million bar- 
rels a day of natural petroleum pro- 
ducts with a third more capacity 
scheduled for 1955. Colchem’s tiny 
contribution would hardly, they say, 
solve any defense shortages. 
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Debate died down in August when 
the NPA returned Colchem’s applica- 
tion with a request for fuller details; 
most assumed that Colchem was per- 
manently stalled. 

But last month, Eberstadt and Chap- 
man were back on the job greasing the 
wheels for the $400 million project. 
This time Eberstadt’s emphasis was on 
the vast quantities of chemicals Col- 
chem could manufacture for defense 
use. 

Eberstadt very frankly admits that 
synthetic gasoline would be much more 
expensive than the natural product. 
But Interiors Chapman (who seems 
determined to get the Fair Deal into 
the oil game via synthetic fuels) 
hadn’t changed his pitch. Not a man 
to let a pet project die easily, Chap- 
man came back into the center of the 
ring to slug it out for Colchem on the 





industry spokesman declared that ap- 
proval of Colchem’s proposal “in light 
of this broad spread, would be the 
height of asininity.” 

The oilmen’s argument has a number 
of other -facets that would seem to 
make a good deal of sense. First of 
these is that the industry itself is de- 
veloping new fields faster than the 
U. S. is depleting its petroleum re- 
sources. Second is that the oil compa- 
nies are already developing methods 
of tapping oil shale reserves when 
crude oil supplies run out. The NPC’s 
committee points to known shale de- 
posits calculated to yield over 100 bil- 
lion barrels of oil+better than three 
times the known crude oil reserves of 
the nation. Jersey Standard’s Eugene 
Holman summed up the industry’s case 
last month by suggesting that, left to 
natural economic processes, normal in- 
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WALL STREET’S FERDINAND EBERSTADT: 
if one ace doesn’t take the trick, pull out another 


original terms. Without mentioning 
Colchem or Eberstadt by name, Chap- 
man told the American Petroleum In- 
stitute early in November that the 
Government had “a responsibility” to 
foster a synthetics fuel industry to sup- 
plement crude oil production. 

The oil men had already put their 
feelings on record in unmistakable 
terms. In a report released October 31, 
the National Petroleum Council pro- 
nounced the cost of producing liquid 
fuels from coal “fantastic and prohib- 
itive,” estimated that the tab per gal- 
lon before taxes or marketing expenses 
would be 41% to 43% cents. At refin- 
eries and bulk plants, present quota- 
tions on the natural product range 
from 12 to 12.625 cents per gallon for 
regular grades, 13.3 to 13.625 cents for 
premium “high-test.” In the blast of 
protest that followed the report, one 
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centives would draw the oilers into 
synthetics when the time was ripe. 
Meanwhile, said he, nothing is to be 
gained by forced growth under Gov- 
ernment auspices. “If hydrogenation of 
coal could compete with petroleum, 
wed be in it ourselves. When it does, 
we will.” 

Eberstadt’s ace is the more attractive 
vision of Colchem turning out a wide 
range of important chemicals. Attrac- 
tive, that is, to all except the U. S. 
chemical industry, whose opposition is 
no less hot than the oilers’. Colchem’s 
output of these, based on a 30,000- 
barrel-a-day unit capacity, would be 
vast: tolulene alone could be disgorged 
into the market at an annual rate equal 
to 1950’s entire production. Simultane- 
ously, Colchem would spew forth 
mixed xylenes at a like rate together 
with substantial quantities of phenol 
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INTERIOR’S CHAPMAN: 
would his blessing lay Colchem low? 


and a volume of tar acids nearly five 
times 1950 requirements. Since many 
of these are in short supply and are 
basic to such defense items as synthetic 
rubber, explosives and plastics, the 
prospect of having them in abundance 
is beguiling indeed to the defense 
planners. Attractive also to military 
men is the fact that the ambidextrous 
process could be quickly converted to 
make high-octane airplane fuels. 

The chemical producers bitterly ob- 
ject that the joker in the Colchem 
scheme is the old story of too much 
of a good thing. Although the nation’s 
need for aromatic chemicals is rapidly 
on the increase, they claim Colchem’s 
abundant output couldn’t be absorbed 
in normal times, inevitably would “de- 
moralize” the U. S. chemicals market. 
They're pretty sure that eventually the 
taxpayer would wind up picking up 
the tab for most of the cost of the 
$400 million project. Besides, they 
howl, they've got big expansion pro- 
grams in the works themselves which 
would be jeopardized by any such 
Government-subsidized competitor. 

Meanwhile Eberstadt acts as though 
he were fairly certain that Colchem 
would get the green light to go ahead 
from Washington's defense controllers. 
“After all,” says he, “Colchem is a pri- 
vate capital venture and __ politics 
shouldn’t have anything to do with it.” 
His argument is that government has 
made such guarantees to other indus- 
tries without compromising free enter- 
prise and Colchem’s bid should be 
judged on the same basis. Meanwhile 
Koppers Company, which is engineer- 
ing the project, is polishing off new 
figures to present to the NPA and re- 





cently Colchem acquired an option on 
38,000 acres of coal land in Southern 
Illinois. Eberstadt’s plans call for com- 
pletion of the initial 30,000-barrel-a- 
day plant sometime within three years, 
with a possible second plant half that 
size to be added later. 

Nevertheless, Colchem won't get 
anywhere unless the Government 
agrees to earmark 220,000 tons of 
steel for the project. By the time Col- 
chem gets around to needing the steel, 
in 1953 at the earliest, the steel short- 
age will probably have eased. Never- 
theless, the opposition is besieging 
Charlie Wilson to deny the allotment. 
Eberstadt’s rebuttal: Colchem’s steel 
needs are not as big as they seem. A 
permanently fixed installation perched 
atop an almost inexhaustible coal pile, 
Colchem would use steel more sparing- 
ly than the oil industry—whose vora- 
cious appetite for steel is as constant 
as its migration from field to field. 

Nevertheless, the steel argument 
alone may be enough to shortstop Col- 
chem’s play until the war demand— 
which Eberstadt counts on to give it 
a start—dwindles away. In the next few 
months, Colchem seems slated to be- 
come as hot a controversial subject as 
Washington and Wall Street have seen 
since Roosevelt’s Supreme Court pack- 
ing plan. Already Guy Gabrielson’s 
RFC relationships have all but killed a 
cousin project, Carthage Hydrocol, 
Texas Co.’s flier into synthetic oil pro- 
duction from natural gas. Most oilmen 
thought politics and the Chapman tie- 
up would lay Colchem just as low, still 
planned to stay in there slugging until 
the knockout count had been called. 


WILLYS’ ACE 


IN A ROCOCO red and gold ballroom of 
Time Square’s Hotel Astor the crystal 
chandeliers dimmed. Spotlights bore 
down on the sequinned curtain. There 
was a crash of music, a swift rustle of 
spangles and a moment of breathless 
excitement before a loud wave of hand- 
clapping broke. The stars: the new 
Willys-Overland passenger cars, the 
“Aero. Wing Deluxe” and the custom 
model, “Aero Ace.” Shouted flat-voiced 
Willys Chairman-President Ward M. 
Canaday: “Well, are we in business or 
not?” The inevitable answer: shouts 
and applause from 1,500 W-O dealers. 

It took long-sweating President Cana- 
day and Willys nine long years to 
sweat out something that couldn’t be 
called a “utility” vehicle (jeep, station 
wagon, light truck). The last time 
W-O had a “normal” child was in 1939 
when Americar was born, died after 
three years of struggling survival. 
“But,” boasts proud-father Canaday, 
“this is the first time since the old 
Whippet that Willys has come forth 
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with a brand new car.” The reason 
for Willys’ seeming willy-nilliness: 35 
unusually rocky years. 

Before War I W-O placed second on 
the nation’s highways and in its garages. 
Willys’ first big mistake was to stop 
rolling out cars and change over to 
shell and gun production. The conver- 
sion took so long that the first shell 
popped off the assembly line after the 
Kaiser had surrendered. A flattening 
strike hit W-O, almost put little Willys 
out for the count of ten. By 1929, W-O 
had made a comeback, was gliding 
along in 5th place when the fatal blow 
struck. Says trim, bespectacled Cana- 
day: “The Big Bust put 10,000 workers 
and an $80 million investment flat on 
their corporate back.” Seven years later 
the company was taken out of bank- 
ruptcy and reorganized—though there 
wasn’t much left of the cobweb-covered 
Toledo plant to put together. Dr. 
Canaday describes the patient’s re- 
covery in singularly succinct language: 
“The company assets were only $9 mil- 
lion. We found $3 million more and 
started back.” Then, smiling apologe- 
tically: “Today, we would never try 
to launch anything new on only $12 
million, but then we had no fear.” 

A quick glance at the regular deficits 
piled up during those early years 
(1938-40) of comeback almost show 
up Canaday’s bravery for foolhardiness. 
By 1941 W-O was barely in the black 
again. At the end of 1942 it was clear 
that the God of War was smiling down 
upon Toledo and that the plague years 
of Willys-Overland were over. Jeep 


and other military sales during the war 
totaled $800 million, but low margin 
W-O (4% today vs. industry average of 
9%) came out with less than 2% of this. 
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“Are we in business or not?” 
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WILLYS MARKET HISTORY: Shaded 
area shows price range of combined 
common stocks of General Motors, 
Chrysler, Nash, Hudson, Packard, 
Studebaker, Kaiser-Frazer. Solid line 
shows yearly market midpoints of 
Willys-Overland common, 


Moans long-suffering President Cana- 
day: “Our net profit from the war was 
only $10 million, not enough to convert 
back to civilian cars.” Today (510 
thousand “utility” vehicles later) W-O 
has $30 million in working capital and 
$86 million in assets, feels prosperous 
enough to compete with all the big 
and little car makers for more room on 
the asphalt ribbons. 


WATCH ON WALTHAM 


Ir THERE WAS a pawn ticket that would 
get New England’s Waltham Watch 
Company out of hock (to the RFC for 
$6 million), nobody has seemed able 
to find it. From the time the war ended, 
Waltham—despite a recapitalization ef- 
fort in 1945—had never been able to 
make its cogs mesh with the times. 
Burdened with ancient equipment and 
a shopworn trade reputation, Swiss 
competition jammed Waltham’s works. 

Five months after it emerged from 
one shakeup (in August, 1949), it was 
back in court for another; the loose- 
nuts-and-bolts sound it produced 
seemed very much like a death rattle. 

Under pressure from New England 
Congressmen, RFC had made it the $6 
million loan and RFC’s New England 
regional director, John J. Hagerty had 
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become its $30,000-a-year president. 
Four banks got $3 million of RFC’s 
money to pay off old loans (they had 
already written off $1 million as unre- 
coverable) ; another $2 million Waltham 
couldn’t touch—RFC had earmarked it 
for new machinery. Strapped for cash, 
Waltham asked a Federal court to re- 
lease the $2 million for working capi- 
tal. But RFC decided to blow the 
whistle on Waltham for the last time, 
refused. On a wintry New England 
day in February 1950, the half-million- 
square-foot plant on the eight-acre tract 
in Waltham, Mass., closed down com- 
pletely. 

By this time Waltham had been re- 
organized five times, gone into bank- 
ruptcy twice before. But trustee Daniel 
J. Lynne howled bitterly that “the 
RFC is out to sell Waltham down the 
river,” and the court gave it permis- 
sion for another reorganization. 

With RFC fighting all the way, the 
court ordered the loan agency to give 
the firm $400,000. It also gave ap- 
proval to a plan to salvage Waltham’s 
unfinished watch inventory for eventual 
sale to stockholders at bargain prices. 
In another four months, RFC was di- 
rected by the court to kick in another 
$600,000. When RFC refused to do so, 
Judge Sweeney of the Boston Federal 
Court slapped it with a $50,000 fine 
for contempt of court, pronounced 
Waltham solvent. 

In September, 1950, 200 workers 
were back in the 97-year-old watch- 
making plant processing timepieces for 
the big bargain offering. Thanks to the 
$2.3 million it realized from the sale 
of 140,000 watches at half-price, the 
RFC debt was reduced to $1.5 million. 

Then Korean demand for precision 
instruments popped up to give Walt- 
ham a new lease on life. In December, 
1950, the company snagged a govern- 
ment order for $440,810 worth of pre- 
cision parts, and $530,000 more from 
the RFC—again by court order. 
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WALTHAM MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Benrus, Bul- 
ova, Longines, Hamilton, Elgin, Gruen. 
Solid line shows yearly market mid- 
points of Waltham Watch common. 
























































But some stockholders were far from 
happy despite Waltham’s revived for- 
tunes. Last month they tromped into 
Boston’s Court of Appeals to petition 
for a dismissal of the reorganization 
proceedings which are still going on. 
Their bitter complaint: when they ap- 
proved the reorganization terms (by a 
97% vote), they had been gulled by 
stale information; facts that would have 
indicated better days for Waltham 
were hushed up. Meanwhile, say they, 
their interest in a revived Waltham was 
“torpedoed by the intrusion of new 
management.” 

The “intruders” were watch-repair 
experts Teviah and Gilbert Sachs who 
saw salvage material in Waltham when 
its mainspring looked hopelessly broken 
to everyone else. Since December, 1950, 
Teviah Sachs has been Waltham’s presi- 
dent. Most obnoxious to the stockhold- 
ers is the deal, sanctioned by the reor- 
ganization plan, whereby the brothers 
Sachs got 400,000 shares of Waltham 
stock for 25¢ a share (current Curb 
Exchange price: $3). In addition, the 
plan awarded the Sachs an option to 
buy another 350,000 shares at 95% of 
the fair market price at the time the 
option was granted. If exercised, this 
option—good for 4% years—would give 
the brothers Sachs 31.9% of Waltham’s 
outstanding stock. 

Minority plaint is that the Sachs 
would benefit far beyond their contri- 
bution to Waltham’s recovery if the 
deal went through. They say that if 
Waltham is once again wound up to 
do business, it was the war climate that 
cured the patient, not the doctors. 
“The Sachs are no more responsible 
for the change in Waltham’s condition 
than they are for starting the war,” 
cries one irate stockholder. “Ours is the 
prior claim, but the Sachs are walking 
away with a lion’s share of the assets. 
We're getting the works.” 


HOT ROCK HAUL 


AROUND THE sleepy railroad town of 
Grants, N. M. (pop. 1,548), grizzled 
Paddy Martinez was a familiar but un- 
distinguished figure, At 59, he never 





SANTE FE’S HAYSTACK (MOUNTAIN, THAT IS): 


Grants began clicking like a Geiger counter 


took work so seriously that he couldn't 
find time to wander off and kick the 
sagebrush that dots the barren coun- 
tryside. When local carrot growers 
needed wetback laborers, part-Spanish 
part-Navajo Paddy Martinez made a 
few dollars recruiting for them; other- 
wise his livelihood was sheepherding. 

Then in lambing season last year, 
he and obscure Grants suddenly be- 
came famous. Up at the 7,000-foot 
level of a crumbling mesa called Hay- 
stack Mountain, 100 miles away from 
‘Los Alamos, Paddy turned over in his 
calloused hand a queer-looking yellow- 
ish fragment of rock he had picked up. 
As casually as he did everything else, 
Paddy Martinez had stumbled across 
what half the prospectors in the West 
have been straining their new-bought 
Geiger counters to find: crude uranium 
ore. 

Word of Paddy’s find reached Los 
Angeles a few days later and the ears 
of Thomas O. Evans, a mining engin- 
eer for the Sante Fe Railroad. Hot- 
footing it out to Grants, Evans conduct- 
ed preliminary tests, sent word to 
Sante Fe’s Fred Gurley in Chicago 
that Paddy’s limestone sample con- 
tained tyuyamunite, a low-grade uran- 
ium oxide ore, and that the streak it 
came from ran for 50 miles—most of 
it on Santa Fe land. 

On the spot to see for himself as soon 
as he could get there, Gurley an- 
nounced that the railroad would spend 
$50,000 for exploration work. The 
Atomic Energy Commission showed 
its brand of interest too: it quickly 
dropped curtains of secrecy around the 
find. Gurley himself clammed up, but 
Grants began clicking madly like a 
Geiger counter in the presence of hot 
rock as crews of geologists and lJabor- 
ers piled into town and carpenters 
started building a headquarters and as- 
say office 20 miles away in the moun- 


tains. Suddenly a boom town convulsed 
with uranium fever, Grants echoed 
with wild tales and brave liars. 

Until last month, newsmen had only 
these and rumors of geologists’ guesses 
second-handed by townspeople to go 
by in estimating the extent of the find. 
Discounting the less lurid of these, 
they calculated that the streak con- 
tained as much as 10 million tons of 
ore worth $10 to $15 a ton. 

Then last month Gurley broke si- 
lence to make a curt announcement: 
additional exploration had “proved the 
deposit to be of sufficient quality and 
quantity to justify mining” and a 
wholly-owned Delaware-chartered sub- 
sidiary, the Haystack Mountain Devel- 
opment Co., had been formed to do 
the job. Santa Fe also announced it 
was dickering with Anaconda Copper 
to take its ore. Anaconda itself kept 
strictly mum on the deal, is reported, 
however, to be hegotiating with the 
Atomic Energy Commission for per- 
mission to build a mill to process Hay- 
stack’s hot rock into uranium concen- 
trates. 

Around Grants these days though, 
nobody else is mum: they all expect 
big things. And Paddy. Martinez, with 
Government bounty in his pockets, 
takes work even less seriously than 


before. 


START SOMETHING 


MrinnEAPOLis’ little Norris Milk Dispen- 
sers Manufacturing Company’s presi- 
dent L. F. Norris blew his cap last 
month. ; 

Sick of the cost-wage rat-race, Norris 
told businessmen to quit “kidding them- 
selves” about inflation, “start doing 
something to keep prices down.” 

Spewed he: “Many industries should 
be able to offset continuing increases in 
wages and raw materials” by sharpen- 
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ing efficiency. “It is only when a many. 
facturer admits he has reached th 
ultimate in efficiency that he justifies 
surrender to the pressure of inflation? - 

Suiting action to outburst, Nonis 
slashed his prices up to 26% across the 
board. 


REVERE’S NEW WARES 


WHEN PROMINENT board chairman (¢, 
Donald Dallas retired last month 
(Forses, Nov. 1, p.12), Revere Copper 
and Brass management moved up one 
carefully calculated notch. Into Dalla 
boots stepped white-fringed president 
James J. Russell. VP James M. Ken 
nedy became president. Each fits his 
new chair as snugly as the copper jack 
et on a Revere Ware frying pan. 

Although Russell’s firm traces its an- 
cestry back to rebel Paul Revere (of 
midnight ride fame), the new appoint- 
ments signal no revolution. Both Jims 
have been cast, milled and annealed 
for top slots through most of their lives, 
can be depended upon to meet Revere 
specifications. And below the top, as 
aging Dallas bowed out, presses and 
lathes in Revere’s 11 plants turned on 
without a stutter. Railroad-like, the 
company is managed in depth, keeps 
a backlog of brass-in-training for every 
post. 

As Revere grew into America’s best- 
known copper and brass fabricator, 
Russell rose with it. Fresh from high 
school in 1904, young Jim got a job 
through a family friend in the home- 
town Rome (N. Y.) Brass and Copper 
Company. Apprenticed in every fac- 
tory corner but one (he was too light 
for the foundry), he advanced with 
Horatio Alger-like monotony up the of- 
fice ladder to treasurer. When six fab- 
ricators, Rome among them, were 
whipped together by American Smelt- 
ing and Refining to form Republic Brass 
Company—renamed Revere within a 
year—Russell trekked to Manhattan, 
kept his status in the new firm. In the 
big city, Jim shadowed Donald Dallas. 
When the boss became chairman in 
1947, Russell popped up to president. 
Ruling with him today are eight (out 
of 15) directors of 36.45% owner 
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REVERE MARKET HISTORY : Shaded 
area shows price range of combined 
common stocks of Bridgeport Brass, 
Scovil, and Anaconda Wire ¢ Cable. 
Solid line shows yearly midpoints of 
Revere common. 
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REVERE’S RUSSELL: 
nothing revolutionary 


A.S.&R., including board chairman 
Roger W. Straus and president K. C. 
Brownell. 

A.S.&R. originally put its conserva- 
tive hands on Revere in the days when 
copper glutted the market, to open an 
outlet for its refined product. For the 
balance of its needs, Revere supposedly 
buys metal where it can find it, yet 
must compete with subsidiaries of pri- 
mary producers Anaconda (American 
Brass), Kennecott (Chase Copper and 
Brass) and Phelps Dodge (Phelps 
Dodge Copper Products). But this is 
less troublesomie than it appears. As 
smelter for most of Kennecott’s ores, 
big shareholder A.S.&R. is closely tied 
to that miner, and in normal times Ken- 
necott furnishes 60% of Revere’s copper 
demands. While anti-trust laws hover, 
Kennecott is unlikely to alter the setup, 
although it has been helping Chase’s 
big competitor to a larger share of the 
market. Under present defense controls, 
of course, all copper is allocated from 
Washington. 

In other ways, Revere management 
has shown talent for outstripping mine- 
supplied rivals. Beyond the well-trod- 
den path for management succession, 
comparison with the debt-toting rails 
ends. Revere’s capitalization has carried 
nothing ahead of 1.2 million common 
shares since 1950. Dallas, Russell and 
treasurer A, E. McCormick whittled 
away $10 million in bonds and $10 mil- 
lion in preferred stock in the last 20 
years. Into the $58.8 million combina- 
tion, management plowed back $40 mil- 
lion over the same period. Revere sales 
hit $127.4 million in 1950's first nine 
months (reportedly second only to 
American Brass, whose earnings are an 
Anaconda secret), and $135 million in 
1951’s first three quarters. The increase 
reflected higher copper costs. 

Though not the biggest fabricator 
($87.2 million Scovil Manufacturing 
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heads the independents in assets) Re- 
vere is undisputedly oldest. This year 
the company is cashing in on antiquity 
by celebrating the 150th anniversary 
of a minute predecessor mill founded 
in Canton, Mass. There patriot Paul 
Revere sweated out the “mystery & art” 
of rolling copper sheets, until then a 
closely guarded European secret. To 
get Revere off the,poetry shelf and into 
the ranks of industrial pioneers where 
he belongs, the company took his name 
shortly after merging in 1928. In the 
founder’s tradition, Jim Kennedy, a 25- 
year veteran who headed the Rome 
Division until last month, galloped into 
consumer selling in 1938 by mastering 
the art of copper-coating stainless steel 
for kitchen utensils. Before Korea, the 
new president’s high-priced pot and 
pan diversification accounted for 10% 
of Revere’s volume and more of its 
profit. Another 30% went into automo- 
bile parts (General Motors alone took 
10%). 

With current curbs on copper, Rus- 
sell’s history-minded outfit can philoso- 
phize that the more things change, the 
more they remain the same. When the 
equestrian Revere opened shop, copper 
was hard to get and government was his 
biggest customer, e.g., copper for Mas- 
sachusetts State House dome; sheath- 
ing for “Old Ironsides.” Last month on 
Revere’s production lines, Revere Ware 
was the only consumer product still 
being made, and output was severely 
slashed. Some divisions were getting 
less than 30% of their red metal needs. 
But Revere’s nine-months earnings—$5 
million vs. $6.4 million in 1950's first 
nine months—were hurt more by taxes 
(up $4.6 million) than by cutbacks. 
With most of Revere’s output as neces- 
sary to war as to peace, a new manage- 
ment team had few reasons to sound 
an alarm. 


SECOND LOOK 


Tue SyLvania ELectric monthly in- 
plant organ, Sylvania News, recently 
screamed a black 30-point banner head 
across the back page: “Sylvania Cancels 
Look Ads, Upholds Service Dealers.” 

Last summer Look magazine ran a 
long (seven pages) Philip Wylie story, 
“Pop is a Moral Slacker.” A sequel to 
his earlier take-off, “Mom’s to Blame,” 
the article themed that it’s what Pops 
leave undone that causes most of so- 
ciety’s problems. 

Halfway through his blast, iconoclast 
Wylie had sent a short thrust (two col- 
umn inches—112 words) at Pop as a 
radio and car serviceman. Said Wylie, 
“Radio sets with trifling, easy to fix 
troubles, and cars with the same kind 
of difficulties, have been taken to repair 
shops and garages all over the nation by 
teams of non-mechanical-looking poll 
takers. America’s radio repair experts 
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and America’s garage mechanics almost 
to a man have cheated the set owners 
and car drivers. In nearly every case, 
though they did diagnose and’ repair 
the trouble, they gave it a fancy name 
and charged a fancy price.” 

Commented Sylvania’s house organ: 
“Unaware that Wylie’s article was to 
appear in Look, Sylvania ran another 
of its famous ads which promote the 
skill and reliability of service dealers 
who display the Sylvania emblem. By 
coincidence, the ad appeared only 
inches away from Wylie’s comment. . . . 
Maintaining its consistent record of giv- 
ing the service dealer the reputation he 
deserves, Sylvania will not support with 
advertising revenue Look or any other 
magazine that publishes opinions that 
undermine the welfare of the service 
profession.” 


WRINKLE-LESS 
WRINKLE 


Hot on THE heels of Wrinkl-shed, its 
resin-impregnation process for cotton 
that enables it to do what the name 
implies, lusty little Dan River Mills 
(Forses, June 15,1951) has come up 
with another new wrinkle, this time 
for rayon. 

Known as X-2, River’s test-tube trick 
not only makes viscose rayons wrinkle- 
proof but goes a long way toward over- 
coming its other drawbacks. Among 
them: rayon’s distressing tendency to 
shrink in the washtub, absorb the 
chlorine in laundry bleaches that soon 
causes them to fall apart and turns 
white goods a nasty yellow. 

Ever since Russell B. Newton 


paddled into Dan River's presidency 
three years ago, River has steamed into 
textile research in a big way, proudly 
calls itself the “little du Pont” of tex- 
tiles. In X-2 Newton has something he 
thinks the real du Pont might well 









DAN RIVER’S NEWTON: 
“revolutionary” 





envy: “When you consider what this 
new process will do . . . it is not dif- 
ficult to visualize greatly widened use 
of viscose rayon for types of fabrics 
not hitherto practicable.” 

Among the things Newton claims 
X-2 will do: give rayons immunity to 
the alkaline bleaching agents used by 
commercial laundries, resistance to acid 
bleaches and protection for rayon white 
fabrics from yellowing. The last item 
alone would be important: yellowing is 
one reason why cotton has an iron grip 
on housewives’ custom in the sheeting 
and shirting departments (for others, 
see Burlington story on page 14). 

But Newton has another newsworthy 
claim to cap his pitch: River’s “revolu- 
tionary” process, he claims, will 
“double” the life of rayon clothing. 

Facing newsmen last month, Russ 
Newton ended his little announcement 
of River’s coup with a fine show of 
generosity. Noting that the process 
could be applied on any standard 
equipment presently in use by rayon 
finishing plants, he called X-2 “much 
too big a development for Dan River 
to restrict to itself.” Therefore, Newton 
beamed, River will make it available to 
the entire industry “at the earliest pos- 
sible date.” 

Textile reporters noted, however, that 
Dan River, which claims to have sunk 
seven years work into the process, 
wasn’t ceding all advantage by a long 
shot. The company’s Aberfoyle plant 
already is looming staple and fancy 
variations of X-2 treated rayons for 
1952 delivery, will get the jump on 
competitors just when sagging rayon 
sales desperately need a lift. 

In another respect too, Newton’s 


largesse wasn’t quite as selfless as it 
seemed: several other rayon weavers 
have similar processes in the experi- 
mental stage. 

Wall Street, which used to consider 
River pretty much up the crick a 
decade ago, now gives Danny’s boy 
Newton a rousing A for his timing. 
After Wrinkl-shed’s success earlier this 
year, X-2 seems to*confirm that as a 


habit. 


RAILS PALE 


LiIkE HIGH sPEED freight pounding 
across open prairie, the railroads early 
this year seemed well underway to- 
wards new records for revenue and 
profit. Judging from brokers’ bulletins, 
many a depression dog was all but cer- 
tain to be a dividender’s delight come 
December. 

That was before the chuffing began. 
By mid-Spring, most roads had clearly 
hit the upgrade in pursuit of the diffi- 
dent dollar, had quite as clearly begun 
slowing down. Monthly reports charted 
declining momentum until the Kansas 
flood washed away whatever optimism 
was left. 

Belly blow was the ICC’s freight rate 
decision in mid-year. To many a road, 
that was the wash-up of last hope. On 
the face of it, the increases weren't bad: 
Eastern roads got 9%, the others 6%. 
But the order was honeycombed with 
“hold-downs” and exceptions. Boiled 
down to realities, the gain for South- 
em and Western roads was 5.8%; for 
for the Pocahontas region, 6.8%, and 
7.5% in the East. Even at that, the 
figures included the 2.4% interim hike 
authorized earlier in March. Typical of 
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“Every time we start up a grade it goes ‘bromo seltzer . 
. - bromo seltzer!” 


. . bromo 








Milwaukee Road Magazine, Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pacific R.R. 
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the sighs that came trom the laboring 
roads was that of the Pennsylvania’ 
Walter S. Franklin::“We are gr 
disappointed.” Many of the roads had 
heavily counted on getting more, had 
warned shippers to expect at least , 
10% net advance. * 

Half year reports verified the roads 
failure to show the May and June re. 
covery needed to recoup February and 
March losses. (The Central tracked 
into $10.1 million worth of red ink-in 
February alone.) For few roads did 
percent of gross carried down to net 
keep up with 1950’s pre-Korean show. 
ing. Doleful analysts began to con- 
cede that second-half earnings—usually 
the consolation for Springtime losses- 
would, with few exceptions, fall well 
below comparable earnings last au. 
tumn. 

By October, the needed pickup 
hadn’t occurred and rail follower 
gloomily marked three trends: (1) As 
payrolls, material costs and taxes took 
larger bites from gross, profit margins 
continually narrowed; (2) the margin 
of gain in carloadings progressively les- 
sened; (3) the year-to-year gain in 
revenues, 19% for the first six months, 
was shaved to 9.8% in June, averaged 
only 13.2% at the three-quarters mark. 

Until nine months’ returns were 
charted (see table), some diehards 
hoped for second-half developments 
that would give the roads a lift. Last 
year, that had happened: 73% of Class 
I net was earned in the last six months 
of 1950 making it the best such period 
since War II. This year, no such heavy 
pickup occurred. 

With these cracks appearing in ferro- 
equinologists’ dream castles, the forgot- 
ten factor in January’s judgments was 
rediscovered last month in the three- 
quarter statements. The factor: rapidly 
as revenues have seamed ahead, ex- 
penses have outpaced them. 

Most particularly for railroads, that 
sort of trend presages a doubly disas- 
trous reckoning. Rail issues have a high 
degree of leverage with the breakeven 
fulcrum placed high. When expenses 
can be controlled, rails benefit hand- 
somely from business booms; evel 
though fixed costs are heavy and rigid, 
once they are covered extra business 
provides a very good profit margin. 
Generally there is lots of room for ex- 
tra business; normally railroads’ facil- 
ities aren’t fully used, leave plenty of 
leeway to handle unusual volumes. 

The catch is that unlike most indus- 
trial companies, railroads have little 





*Pennsy’s sigh became a snarl last month 
when Operations VP J. M. Symes said the 
ICC’s regulation of rates has been “too 
little and too late” and that the commis 
sion has “failed utterly” to keep in step 
with a changing monetary system. 
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862.9 
584.9 


Chesapeake & Ohio.... 
Norfolk & Western..... 


Southern 

Atlantic Coast Line... .. 425.5 
Illinois Central ........ 657.1 
Louisville & Nash...... 543.4 
Seaboard Air Line...... 293.0 
Soe ois bce 6's 5 ee 721.4 


Rare 512.8 
Chic., Milw., St.P.&P 663.7 
Gr. Northern (pfd)..... 820.6 
Northern Pacific ....... 867.6 


Central Western 

Atch. Topeka & S.F..... 1,379.2 
Chic., Burl. & Q........ 688.0 
Chic., Rock I!. & P..... 428.9 
Southern Pacific ....... 1,854.2 


Union Pacific ......... 1,246.8 


Southwestern 

Kansas City Southern... 179.7 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas . . 279.2 
Missouri Pacific ....... 767.5 


ALL CLASS I ROADS. . 





117.4 
214.2 
164.2 
112.0 
190.9 





150.0 
194.1 
182.6 
125.1 


411.38 
194.6 
145.7 
427.0 
366.8 


$2.8 
56.9 
178.4 


7,618.6 


231.0 
120.0 


96.5 
195.3 
145.2 

98.4 
169.3 


135.6 
181.8 
151.7 
113.7 





364.1 
168.7 
129.6 
375.7 
325.1 


28.8 
55.9 
155.9 


6,757.7 


Assets -— . 9 months 
(millions) ——Gross—____ % 

12/31/50 1951 1950 Change 
Eastern 
Baltimore & Ohio...... 1,243.5 295.2 259.4 +13.4 
ne SR So ee 446.0 182.2 1203 +10.0 
N.Y. Central .......... 2,547.9 591.3 539.6 + 96 
N.Y., Chic. & St.L...... ' ($41.6 118.5 106.2 +115 
New SN ae 429.6 116.2 109.5 + 6.1 
Pennsylvania .......... 2,345.5 769.1 661.3 +16.1 










416.5 
425.1 








+21.7 
+ 99 
+140 
+13.9 
+12.8 





+10.8 
+ 69 
+20.3 
+10.1 


+13.0 
+14.1 
+12.2 
+13.6 
+13.0 





413.1 
+19 
4112 


+13.2 


Earnings of 25 Rail Issues (9 Months, 1951) 











= Net ~ % Fore 2 Transporte- 
1951 1950 Change Ratio tion Ratio 
11.5 10.0 +15.0 83.0 40.6 
4.4 6.3 —30.1 76.4 41.1 
d2.1 9.4 Sees 87.7 47.1 
12.8 14.7 —15.5 69.9 35.6 
a” 29° —41.4 81.6 43.6 
6.2 22.6 —725 87.6 44.4 


25.61 
20.8° 


6.7 
10.1° 
13.9 

i 
11.4 


dl.1° 
2.3 

14.0 
7.5 


33.6 
16.9 
8.3° 
23.2 
41.5 


5.64 
2.1 


15.5¢ 
377.0 


d—Deficit. *After sinking funds. #Net railway operating income. {Before capital and sinking funds. N.A.—Not available. 


25.6 0.0 
+12.4 


73.2 
70.3 


33.9 
30.2 





8.2 —18.2 84.3 37.2 
13.6 —26.5 78.6 87.9 
14.6 — 49 19.4 38.5 

7.0° +410.0 74.3 34.2 
12.7 —10.2 74.5 35.6 





0.7 ena 90.5 48.1 
6.7 —65.6 863. 443 
8.9 +63.5 79.9 36.9 
6.3 +19.1 82.8 39.6 





476  —28.0 74.1 30.2 
18.3 — 75 71.4 36.4 
10.6 —81.7 75.1 39.2 
24.8 — 64 76.8 38.3 
43.5 ~~ 45 75.5 35.8 





ea} > =~ G2 57.1 29.4 
3.9 —46.2 75.7 38.2 
19.3} —19.7 81.0 39.5 
469.0 —19.6 79.0 NA. 















control over expenses. When these 
mount faster than revenues, the road 
starts bumping back and forth across 
an inflated breakeven point and profits 
roller-coaster down. One pundit, noting 
that U.S. rail earnings are as fragile as 
a load of glass fishbowls, suggests that 
they should be placarded with signs 
warning “Do Not Hump” for investors’ 
benefit: 

For some, the humping over break- 
even that sorts dogs from dividenders 
had already occurred by midyear (e.g., 
the short-haul, short-rationed Pennsy, 
the commuter-crossed Chicago & North- 
western, the unhappy New York Cen- 
tral). Most such would pay dividends, 
but out of “other income.” The Pennsy 
made up a lot of ground by October, 
netted $6.2 million for the nine months’ 
stretch. But the Central and the North- 
—— were still doing their sums in 
red, 

Most of the others, as the nine 
months’ figures show, increased their 
take substantially but retained less. The 
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PENNSY’S SYMES: 
the sighs gave way to a snarl 
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only exceptions were the B&O (net up 
15%), the coal-rich Norfolk & Western 
(12.4% ahead of last year), the Sea- 
board (a 10% better moneymaker) and 
two happy giants of the northwest, the 
Great Northern (63.5% happier) and — 
the Northern Pacific (19.1% improved). 
But, lumped together, the Class I roads 
spooned up 19.6% less sugar through’ 
October, required 13.2% more gross to 
do even that. 

Some Wall Streeters are wondering 
whether the roads haven’t built up to 
a larger fall than they would have with- 
out the war boom. On the expense side 
their operating leverage has increased 
drastically, with much smaller contribu- 
tions from the rate component to off- 
set it. 

_ On the plus side: railroad efficiency 
has measurably increased over the last 
year. In the first six months, the oper- 
ating ratio for all Class I roads trimmed 
down 0.4%. Most of their still-towering 
financial structures are in better shape, 
too. Large War II earnings were used 








to pare debt and recover from depres- 
sion depletion of cash resources. Equip- 
ment and roadbed, nursed out of un- 
accustomed earnings post-war, are in 
good shape. 


But operating efficiency has been ac- 
complished only because the rails have _ 


enjoyed much heavier traffic. Few 
roads, however, have shown much tal- 
ent for a second kind of efficiency: 
squeezing more profits out of the same 
income. Over the long haul, when ab- 
normal traffic declines, that’s what 
counts. Wailing wall management, too 
typical of the roads, won’t show dollar 
returns. 

Even if the wailing were successful 
—and since it is generally directed to- 
wards the necessity for rate increases, 
the recent ICC decision suggests that 
it is not—would higher freight rates 
help over the long pull? Some observers 
seriously doubt it. Every rate increase 
diverts at least some traffic to. trucks, 
waterways and other carriers. Only re- 
cently, an ICC study showed that non- 
rail carriers hauled more than 40% of 
U.S. freight in 1950—the first time that 
has ever happened. The railroads can 
ill afford to lose a pound of it. 


THE HISTORY OF 
TOM JONES 


AT A LUNCHEON in Atlantic City last 
week tall, greying Thomas Roy Jones 
‘ got a luscious dessert: the coveted Gantt 
Medal.* At 61, soft-spoken Jones thus 
joined the elite fraternity of business- 
men famed for “distinguished achieve- 
ment in industrial management as a ser- 
vice to the community.” His achieve- 
ment: five-pronged Daystrom, Inc., of 
which he is president, prime mover 
and chief architect. 

The medalist’s $26 million enterprise 
was engineered around hoary American 
Type Founders, a creaking graphic arts 
supplying colossus, which had a vener- 
able name and little else when he joined 
it in 1932. To build it into Daystrom, 
Jones stuck corporate fingers into furni- 
ture, electronics, recording instruments 
and munitions, brought back what old 
ATF stockholders need most: diversifi- 
cation, dividends and hope of stability. 

In the history of Tom Jones, honors 
are old hat. He is twice re-elected pres- 
ident of New Jersey Safety Council, 
chairman of the N. J. Department of 
Conservation and Economic Develop- 
ment, a trustee of both Industrial Re- 
lations Counselors and the Committee 
cn Economic Development. 


* Awarded annually in memory of in- 
dustrialist Henry L. Gantt by the Ameri- 
can Management Association and the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Recent recipients: Paul G. Hoffman, Fow- 
ler McCormick, Charles R. Hook. 


TOM JONES (LEFT) AND CORNERSTONE: 


Born a Kansas veterinarian-farmer’s 
inquisitive son, young Tom got his first 
job at 12. While in high school he 
shadowed Arkansas City’s engineer, 
picked up enough slipstick lore to get 
the post when the engineer quit. He 
was 17. By the time Tom Jones 
schooldays were over (with a year at 
Harvard’s business school) War I beck- 
oned. 

Capt. Jones’ Washington staff work 
caught the eye of War Industries Board 
chief George Peek, who got Jones the 
assistant factory managership at. Moline 
Plow, where Peek became post-war 
president. But Moline, afflicted with 
loose purse strings (Peek was no Scot, 
says Highlander Jones) wasn't right 
for Tom. After #stretch with Cincinnati 
Milling, he found his niche at Harris- 
Seybold-Potter, then a stumbling graph- 
ic arts equipment maker. On a friend’s 
recommendation, HSB creditor banks 
hired Tom to rescue the firm. He did. 
In mid-depression, Jones agreed to re- 
peat the treatment at American Type 
Founders. He took the assignment re- 
luctantly, he claims, on the basis of an 
audit which was “a damned lie.” The 
company could trace its lineage back 
to Ben Franklin and supplied 60% of 
America’s type needs, but it was grossly 
overcapitalized, mired in debt and mis- 
erably mismanaged. 

Inventories—optimistically carried at 
$8.5 million—had not been checked for 
15 years. When Jones asked to have 
a look at one item worth $245,000, old 
retainers led the new boss to the “mon- 
key house,” so-named from its original 
circus owners. By sunlight streaming 
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the monkey house was emptied 


through the corrugated roof, Tom 
spotted a rust heap; as junk, it brought 
$500. Accounts receivable were listed 
for persons long.since dead. In blissful 
ignorance, management had borrowed 
and issued preferred stock, used the 
money to pay dividends. After a long 
look under ATF’s big-top, Jones filed a 
bankruptcy petition, got the court to 
halve funded debt, exchange cancelled 
bonds and $6 million preferred for com- 
mon. Common shares were boiled down 
1 for 2 and accrued dividends wiped 
out. By 1942, when sales hit $10.8 mil- 
lion, the last debenture was called. 
Once financially clean, ambitious 
Jones shopped for a sideline to help 
bolster press and type sales in slack 
times. With War II profits (ATF op- 
erated 13 plants for Uncle Sam) Jones 
& Co. bought chrome dinette set-maker 
Daystrom in 1944, with it got a ply- 
wood plant. Soon after electronics and 
instrument branches—whose entire out- 
put now goes for defense—were added. 
To cash in on national furniture pro- 
motion, ATF changed its name to Day- 
strom early this year. The switch 
brought little luck, After $42.4 million 
sales for the fiscal year ended March 
31, and a $2.4 million record net after 
taxes, newly-christened Daystrom sadly 
tallied April-September earnings of 
$855,037 before taxes. But with a jeal- 
ous eye to stockholder relations, Jones 
paid out regular 50¢ dividends for the 
half year, 1¢ a share more than net. 
Without apology, Jones gave straight 
reasons for poor results in his chatty 
letter to owners. He blamed: (1) taxes, 
(2) sluggish sales, (3) pre-defense pro- 
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duction costs, (4) zooming labor costs. 
Real heart-breaker, confides Jones, was 
the total cutoff of nickel, important to 
chrome plating, which forced furniture 
plants (at Olean, N. Y., Fullerton and 
Anaheim, Calif.) into a month’s shut- 
down while a new process was tooled. 

Daystrom’s parent concern is a tight 
little group of managing directors or- 
ganized on a miniature duPont-Gerieral 
Motors model. In top management, ex- 
ecutive Jones sits amid a crew manned 
with experts like comptroller Brad Blau- 
velt. Brad, a balding facts-and-figures 
heavyweight, keeps tabs on every mea- 
surable phase of subsidiary doings. His 
technique: a comprehensive series of 
week-to-week charts (also GM_ pat- 
terned), picturing profit margins, bil- 
lings, sales, employees, production, etc., 
compared with last year’s operations 
and this year’s predictions. 

To lift morale levels, Daystrom keeps 


Human Relations Director Doug Mor-. 


gan busier with preventions than with 
cures. Jones’ only real labor woe came 
in 1937. A power-happy union boss 
threatened to pull a strike if he wasn’t 
paid off. Said he: “you take care of me 
and I'll take care of the SOBs in the 
plant.” Jones was no man to blackmail, 
and his refusal triggered a prolonged 
strike. Since then, workers have found 
only one occasion to walk out (for one 
day this year), after which they re- 
turned on company terms. Explains 
Jones, “we try to treat co-workers like 
human beings.” 

For all his success, president Tom’s 
little GM has not yet captured investor 
imagination. At 16 recently, the com- 
pany’s 624,911 shares of common sold 
at 16 times estimated fiscal 1951 earn- 
ings. But despite the high—and prob- 
ably temporary—price-earnings ratio, 
buyers get about $23 in working capital 
and a book value near $30. Although 
the financial community discounted 
Jones’ royal reputation, Daystrom could 
be a laggard that is literally loaded 
(ForBes, August 1, 1951, p.24). While 


diversifier Tom is on the hunt for new 


fields to enter, his outfit this winter will 
start turning out electronic gun controls 
for the Navy in a new $4 million Scran- 
ton plant. And behind the firm’s $70 
million in defense orders, says its dis- 
tinguished chief, lurks at least another 
$30 million. 


WEINSTEIN’S MATRONS 


BROOKLYNITE Joe Weinstein talks like 
a greying Dead End kid but treats 
customers with kid glove deference. 
For 24 years his Brooklyn ready-to- 
wear store, $6.3 million-asset J. W. 
May, Inc., has tried to give special 
attention to the wishes and whims of 
Flatbush’s outspoken, moderate-budget 
matrons (second store opened a year 
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-——LABOR RELATIONS 


“Horsep.Lay Harry” is getting away 
with murder. 

No, this is not a piece on Brook- 
lyn bookies or a certain man from 
Missouri. It’s about the wiseacre in 
the plant who specializes in “the hot- 
foot”—the dimwit who pulls benches 
out from under fellow employees, 
the numbskull who wires a lunchbox 
so it shocks the owner when opened 
up, the punk who doubles up into 
gales of laughter when he hits home 
with a ballbearing spitball, aimed at 
some shopmate bent over his ma- 
chine. 

Every year horseplay maims and 
kills thousands of innocent Joes. This 
year the toll is reaching an all-time 
high because with full employment, 
the dregs of the labor market, the 
immature, the Peck’s Bad Boys in 
jeans are displaying their peculiar 
brand of humor. 

Management must take some of 
the blame for the rise of horseplay. 
Mild warnings are routine punish- 
ments when discharge should be the 

~ unyielding policy. But oddly enough 
companies which get tough with 
horseplayers and toss them out on 
their ears often have to contend 
with breastbeating by unions and 
arbitrators. 

Take the case of a jokester who 
was employed by the Reynolds Min- 
ing Company. During a fire drill, our 
hero was assigned to handle the fire 
hose. During the lull, the jester, just 
for a laugh, turned a powerful 
stream of water at a passing truck 
and its driver. The vehicle slithered 
dangerously but luckily avoided 
crashing into a wall lined with pass- 
ers-by. In a mood’ of magnanimity, 
the management only suspended the 
dunce for three days. The union pro- 
tested. Too severe a punishment, it 
said: just innocent byplay. The arbi- 
trator hearing the case cut down 
management’s penalty to one-and-a- 
half-day suspension. 

Or take the case of a couple of 
playful lunkheads at Rockhill Print- 
ing Company. The two began scuf- 
fling right on the plant floor. There 
was moving machinery around and 
only the quick intervention of the 
foreman prevented two unaware 
workers from being shoved into a 
moving part. The company, rightly 
indignant, fired the two, pronto. The 
union protested and when manage- 
ment stuck to its guns on the 
grounds that all horseplay is dan- 





Hold your horsers 





gerous, the case 
went to an arbi- 
trator. In a sac- 
charine decision 
written in the 
vein of “boys will 
be boys,” the ar- 
bitrator ordered 
reinstatement. 

Sometimes justice will triumph. In 
an Ohio plant a horseplayer daubed 
the face of a co-worker with paint 
while the latter was asleep. The 
foreman ordered the joker to clean 
the paint off. While trying to do so 
with a gasoline-soaked rag, the buf- 
foon was fatally burned. 

Many companies are wising up 
fast and making provisions which 
prevent the union from making pen- 
alties for horseplay subject to arbi- 
tration. This is done through the 
medium of a simple clause in a 
union pact which provides that pen- 
alties for horseplay are not subject 
to the normal grievance machinery. 

But fundamentally, it’s employee 
education—not the mailed fist—-which 
will cut down on the horseplay in- 
juries. One company got quick re- 
sults with this poetic appeal: 





Lawrence Stessin 


“Don’T” 


Don’t ever use an air hose 
On a buddy—just in fun; 

Unless, perhaps, his murder 
Is a risk you'd like to run. 


Don’t single out a victim 
For a shove by a machine. 

He may be there to greet you 
Where the pastures are all green. 


And, if you want to wrestle 
Or indulge in fistic play, 

Go find yourself a manager 
And do it right—for pay. 


Don’t give a man a hot foot, 
Which isn’t very cute. 
It may cause an injury 


And lack of pay, to boot. 


There’s just no room for nonsense, 
Shop comics and their jokes 
Should all be locked away some 
place 
Where they couldn’t bother folks. 


If you're not a prankster 
You'll never have to shun 
The widow and the children 
Of the man you killed in fun. 
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WHAT DO YOU 


(or your traveling representatives) 


USE FOR PAYING 


TRAVEL EXPENSES? 


Cash? — It's easily lost or stolen! 
Company Checks? — They may 
be inconvenient to cash! 


More and more business con- 
cerns moke it a practice of 
furnishing their traveling repre- 
sentatives with National City 
Bank Travelers Checks —the safe, 
convenient and thoroughly 
dependable “travel currency.” 


These Travelers Checks, spend- 
able everywhere, are always 
ready money any day in the 

~ek, any hour in the day. They 
are safer than cash because if 
they are lost or stolen, full value 
is refunded. 


They cost so little; 75c for each 
$100. issued in convenient de- 
nominations: $10, $20, $50, $100. 


- Ask your bank about them or 
send in the coupon below for fur- 
ther information about a special 
plan for safeguarding your travel 
funds, tailored to your needs. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
TRAVELERS CHECK DEPARTMENT 
55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, NEW YORK 


Please send me information about the 
National City Bank Travelers Check plan 
for ‘‘Protected Travel Currency,’ and show 
me how it can be made to fit in with our 
company’s needs. 
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ago at suburban Glen Oaks, Long Is- 
land). 

How deep-voiced President Wein- 
stein has heeded his ladies: (1) in- 
stalled one of the largest “separates” 
departments—blouses, skirts, jackets—in 
New York area, which stretches low 
incomes over more items: (2) stopped 
alarm bell ringing at 5 P. M., now 
closes store with recording of “Good 
Night Ladies.” The ladies love it so 
much they often hang around, buy un- 
needed doodads, just to hear the fond 
farewell. 

Mays executives are currently chort- 
ling over their latest scheme for pleas- 
ing the oft-neglected customers. The 
happy brainstorm: their “Customer 
Council Board,” an assortment of 12 
store shoppers who meet monthly with 
store execs, hash out policy, merchan- 
dising problems, anything that looks 
important to the Brooklynites who help 
pay Joe Weinstein’s fat salary. CCB 
members will also go on shopping sa- 
faris with store personnel along Man- 
hattan’s 7th Avenue. “The primary 
purpose of CCB .. .” says Weinstein, 
“is to take the guesswork out of find- 
ing customer needs . . . for the first 
time, a system that will help the cus- 
tomer determine his own needs...” A 
more important reason for inviting cus- 
tomers to talk policy: make them feel 
“part and parcel of the store.” 

Selection of the rotating board mem- 
bers will be done in a democratic, if 
not a haphazard, way. Whoever drops 
the most and best into the Mays stores’ 
well-deployed “Suggestion Boxes” will 
be appointed to the CCB. Letter writ- 
ers who send in hot ideas will also be 
asked to sit in session. The length of 
office is uncertain. Says anything-for- 
the-customer Weinstein: “If a house- 
wife or high school \girl doesn’t con- 
tribute anything . . . we'll drop her.” 
When a new suggestion is passed by 
the Board it will be given a 30-day 
trial run, will become store policy if 
successful. The first “Customer Council 
Board” starts quietly December 10. 
When and if it goes over, an institu- 
tional ad campaign will be built around 
the CCB. Campaign slogan: “You are 
now making policy at Mays stores.” 

President Weinstein isn’t quite sure 
how Mays will reward the hottest ideas 
and customers. Most likely compensa- 
tion will be savings bonds, store mer- 
chandise, employee discounts. He is 
definitely not going to give out money. 


WHAT PROFITS? 


ONE OF THE country’s biggest business 
groups, the National Association of 
Credit Men (membership: 32,000 
firms) describes its function by the 
slogan, “Guarding the Nation’s Profits.” 

Last month NACM spokesman Henry 
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Heimann wondered if there were 
profits left to guard. “Why,” asked he 
“should a man venture into a new busi. 
ness undertaking when approximately 
70% of the benefits of the business go 
to the government? If by chance he 
gets a 6% dividend, when the goven- 
ment gets through with his personal 
tax bill there is very little left.” 

From the standpoint of the business. 
man, believes Heimann, the new Fed- 
eral revenue law will have greater con- 
sequences than the country now real- 
izes. For one thing, “business will have 
to conserve more of the little reserve 
it has for its own growth.” For another, 
“only 5% of outside capital is now be 
ing obtained through the sale of shares 
of stock . . . dividends must be paid 
but they will be much more conserva- 
tive . . . consequently business will be 
less apt to get new capital from those 
possessed of surplus funds.” 

Before putting aside his verbal shil- 
laleh, Heimann swatted Wall Street’s 
prevailing notion that common stocks 
are not overvalued in terms of 1951's 
padded dollar. “The odds against the 
investor,” figures the Credit Men's 
credit man, “are too great.” The high- 
tax situation “means that dividends in 
the future will be reduced. It means 
stock values may shrink. It is the only 
logical conclusion.” 


DESERVING DOC 


Earvy last month a determined group 
of old-time radio trade journalists 
snaked to Passaic, New Jersey, through 
a torrential North Jersey downpour— 
conditions under which they ordinarily 
would have “stood in bed.” 

What brought them from their fire- 
sides was an overriding loyalty to 
straight-shooter Allen B. DuMont, guest 
of honor of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. In dedicating their town as the 
“Birthplace of Television” (DuMont 
has one plant in Passaic, two in adjoin- 
ing Clifton, the largest in nearby East 
Paterson), the Passaic locals and sun- 
dry State Bigs laid their blessings at the 
sure-stepping; if slow-moving, feet of 
the good Doctor. 

Figure-conscious onlookers hoped the 
Passaic “birthplace” wouldn’t turn out 
to be a sickbed. In TV-sinking ’51, Du- 
Mont’s red slip sagged into plain sight. 
After a nine-month struggle, the com- 
pany showed less than nothing for its 
pains, was in the hole $317,547. Bright 
50 earnings (over $5 million after 
taxes) were gone. DuMont’s New York 
TV broadcasting station (WABD Chan- 
nel 5) couldn’t keep pace with more 
richly endowed neighbors WCBS 
(Channel 2) and WNBT (Channel 4). 
The quality label, long the sole posses- 
sion of DuMont, is now shared with 
several other set manufacturers. 
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NEW IDEAS — 





Air Too Thin? 

New portable oxygen equipment, 
specially designed for use on executive 
and corporation planes, has just been 
announced. Intended to make flying at 
high altitudes more comfortable, the 


Scott AVIOX consists of an oxygen 
cylinder, a regulator, a guage to indi- 
cate supply, and outlets for one to four 
persons. Though rubber masks may be 
used, Scott disposable masks are sup- 
plied. The equipment, in a leather bag, 
weighs 29 pounds (Scott Aviation 
Corp., 285 Erie Street, Lancaster, 
N.Y.). 
Hot Footer 

From the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. comes news of the development 
of a conductive rubber foot warmer, 


which upon application of electrical 
current builds up heat energy as high 
as 100 degrees within itself. Made in 
a wide range of colors of rubber and 
plastic compounding, the foot warmer 
can be plugged into any outlet and is 
easily moved about (Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


Plastic Work Glove 


Development of a new, flexible glove 
for better and safer handling of pre- 
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cision instruments has been announced. 
Made of light-weight, washable Jersey 
fabric, it is claimed to be especially 
suitable for handling small parts of no 
more than %-inch diameter. Also it is 
said to retain less odors, oils, water, 
etc., than neoprene, rubber, or other 
plastics. They are available in full-size 
custom style for both men and women 


(The Milburn Co., Detroit 7, Michi-* 


gan). 


Rap-A-Coin 

According to the manufacturer this 
new coin counting and wrapping ma- 
chine cuts coin handling time in half. 
Three simple steps and the coins are 
ready for deposit. The desired wrapper 
is inserted into the end of the tube, 
coins are stacked in tube until filled, 


and a plunger zips coins into wrapper. 
Made of die cast aluminum, the entire 
device is only 6 inches long and 3 
inches high (Henderize, Inc., 5667 
Freeport Blvd., Sacramento, Calif.). 


White Christmas 
Regardless of the weather, Christmas 
can be white this year, both inside and 
outside, by means of artificial canned 


snow, known as “Make It Snow.” A 
chemical with a. plastic base, it’s 
sprayed in liquid form, solidifies in the 
air. Claimed to be non-toxic, fire re- 
tarding, and non-staining, it is suitable 
for decorating trees, windows, wood- 
work. A 12-ounce can is sufficient for 
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a 10-foot tree (“Make It Snow,” Inc., 
1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y.). 


Winter Wonderchain 


White but slippery roads are not far 
off. But there’s a new safety-device 
for drivers: the Fral Klip-On Chain— 
an emergency tire chain that “Klips- 
On in a jiffy” without. special tools 
or hoisting, and “avoids messiness and 


hard work.” This new chain is said to 
fit any car using standard-size cross 
chains, to be rustproof. A special lock 
secures it to the wheel (Fral Manufac- 
turing Co., 2915 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 16, Iil.). 








ONE-HAND TACKERS 
and STAPLER S=- 


WHETHER you tack up insulation, ceil- 
ing tile, displays or signs—fasten tags, 
line boxes for shipment, gaskets in re- 
frigerators—or assemble units in pro- 
duction — the Hansen Tacker answers 
your problem. 

SAVES TIME. Zip! Zip! Fast 
as you grip—Hansen drives two- 
pointed or single-leg tackpoints, 
straight in or clinched—in staple 
length up to 1%”. 

SAVES STEPS. Hansen holds 
84 to 140 staples per loading. 
Reloads instantly. Catch on back 
of unit holds spring for quick 
reloading. No back-tracking for 
tacks. 

SAVES MATERIALS. No 
wasted staples or tacks to step 
on or swallow. Every staple 
driven evenly, efficiently. No 
marring or hammer dents. 

PROFITS PILE UP when Hansen is 
used with its speed, easy operation 
and its ability to do 1001 tacking and 
fastening jobs. Put it to work for 
you today! aygg~REQUEST BOOKLET 


-_@p_ AL.HANSEN MFG.CO. 
| [HANSEN] 5002 Ravenswoon av 
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Our outlook analyzed 


THis YEAR more companies are threatened with 
having to pay a larger amount in taxes than they 
will be able to pay in dividends, an unhealthy sit- 
uation, never remotely approached before the ad- 
vent of the New Deal. 


President Truman, utterly innocent of practical 
business experience—except that he early went 
bankrupt as a haberdasher—has voiced determina- 
tion to inflict still more burdensome taxes on us 
all next year. 

Personally, I doubt whether Congress will go 
along with sapping the nation still more seriously 
financially. 

My conviction is that the tax millstone fastened 
around the neck of most individuals, families, busi- 
ness concerns, has reached the sustainable maxi- 
mum. ~~ 


Our vital Free Enterprise system has been kept 
alive in recent years mainly by severe curbing of 
the disbursement of earnings to the investors who 
made the creation of these enterprises. possible. 
This has so alarmingly discouraged investment of 
new capital that only 5% of the requisite amount 
has been forthcoming from outside savers and in- 
vestors. 

This cannot go on, without bankrupting our 
economy, our nation. 

Incentive to save, incentive even to strive stren- 
uously to earn more, has been shockingly chilled. 
The earning of increased emoluments by both in- 
dividuals and companies has been unconscionably 
discouraged. 

And, if President Truman has his way, there will 
be next year less incentive than ever before for in- 
dividuals and enterprises to strive prodigiously to 
augment their earnings. 

Yet, the whole world outside Communistic coun- 
tries looks increasingly to the people of the United 
States to succor them. 

If our Government is to bleed us whiter and 
whiter, how can this be accomplished without in- 
volving tragic disaster? 


Marvelous U.S. Business Achievements 


Under our Free Enterprise system, U.S. business 
organizations have grown beyond anything ever 
matched by any other country. Think of it: no 
fewer than 20 businesses last year attained sales of 
over $1 billion, a record never approached any- 
where else on earth. From the National City Bank 
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of New York, we have obtained these 1950 sales 
records: 


1950 Sales 

Company (000 omitted) 
ae ES eee ne $7,591,000 
NS ashe ccckeseteneee 3,262,000 
3h eS ee ree 8,198,000 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co......... 3,180,000 
Oe” PE eee err 2,956,000 
OS SS SS a ene ee 2,561,000 
Siac cb.ds dees 04 se eek av 2,217,000 
sos ous cds cccccceescees 2,207,000 
RINE IIE . on oe tice t ceddecceces 1,960,000 
ads <n 6a wHRSleed Ha awante 1,862,000 
IN. so vcd aanes ese neege 1,445,000 
ET rere 1,405,000 
ee 1,318,000 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours............. 1,310,000 
ais Wades ave ewewnnes 1,309,000 
Montgomery Ward ................... 1,170,000 
NG a AUN oss soma mene nena 1,150,000 
Safeway Stores .............0.000005e 1,101,000 
Westinghouse Electric ...........,.... 1,028,000 
Ns hheeh na nebo peddehiul others * 


*Since Ford sells 25% of all cars and trucks, it un- 
questionably topped the billion-dollar mark—although 
it is the only (family-owned) company which pub- 
lishes no sales figures. 

Not only are all these companies likely to pass 
one-billion-dollar sales this year, but several more 
look likely to attain this class, among them National 
Dairy Products, Republic Steel, American Tobacco, 
and a few others. 

When it comes to leaders in net earnings, the 
1951 records to date are less certain. 

My investigations reveal that Standard Oil of 
New Jersey will probably be the leader, outranking 
General Motors and the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, with its incomparable assets, 
incomparable number of stockholders (approxi- 
mately 1,200,000), its incomparable number of 
customers. 


Next Year 


I am hopeful that 1952 will bring record-break- 
ing employment in the United States, will bring 
continuance of satisfactory total corporate earnings; 
but, because of exorbitant taxes, I question whether 
investors will reap adequate returns. 








SO YOU WANT 


TO INVEST 





Or Growth” 


ere: YOU'RE A YOUNG MAN 

with a good job and a salary 
that covers your current needs. 
You’ve got ample insurance, enough 
set aside for emergencies, and a 
modest surplus that you'd like to 
invest. 

You’ve got time to watch some 
company grow, and you can forego 
dividends now for the sake of seeing 
your capital grow with the com- 
pany. In short, yeu can afford a risk 
—if it’s a good one. 

So you’re looking for a company 
with expanding operations, one that 
should become increasingly success- 
ful with the years. A company with 

- alert, aggressive management ready 
to exploit some new product or de- 
velop new markets. Perhaps one 
with a foothold in an industry that’s 
just getting started. 

Hard to find? Yes. But we've 
helped thousands of people find just 
this kind of investment opportunity 
—without charge or obligation of 
any kind. 

If you want to start today on a 
better estate for tomorrow, just ask 
for the help you need at any of our 
100 offices. We'll be glad to put you 
in touch with our manager in the 
office nearest you. Simply address— 


Department SD-73 


MERRILL LyNca, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices im 97 Cities 


*Other current advertisements of this 
firm deal with Safety and Income as in- 
vestment objectives. We'll be glad to 
send copies of these, or prepare a special 
investment program for your situation. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Various groups analyzed 


AS A WHOLE, the Food stocks have done 
nothing at all during the general market 
advance of the last two years. The rea- 
son, of course, has been that competi- 
tion is severe and the margin of profit 
small. There are, however, stocks in 
this group which are good investments 
and reasonable dividend payers. I refer 
particularly to American Stores, Borden, 
General Foods, National Dairy, Stand- 
ard Brands, Swift & Company. These 
are all very strong companies. 

The Shoe stocks have fluctuated in a 
narrow range. I have never been partial 
to this group as a medium of invest- 
ment. >. 

The Machinery and Machine Tools 
industry is very busy at present. This 
is a highly speculative industry and the 
stocks must be watched. At present 
prices, I think the best are Carrier Cor- 
poration, Elliott, Fairbanks-Morse, Bul- 
lard, National Acme Company, Blaw- 
Knox. 

The Merchandising stocks, such as 
department stores, variety chains, etc., 
have been disappointments in the mar- 
ket in the last two years. After the Ko- 
rean War started, there was a rush by 
the general public to buy. The people 
are so well supplied with many articles 
that there is no rush to buy at present. 
This condition is being corrected. As a 
whole, the stocks in this group are sell- 
ing at low levels and in time should 
show reasonable appreciation. My fav- 
orite in the group is Montgomery Ward 
because of its strong financial condition 
per share, and among the lower-priced 
issues, I think Aldens (formerly Chi- 
cago Mail Order) has good long-pull 
speculative possibilities. 

Metal and Mining stocks have ad- 
vanced considerably and are no longer 
on the bargain counter. However, Ana- 
conda, Kennecott, Phelps Dodge, Amer- 
ican Smelting, and Aluminum Company 
of America should continue to earn well 
and should be excellent for investment 
purposes. All are strong financially. 

Natural Gas stocks, like utilities, 
should be fairly stable. I consider the 
group one of the best for dependable 
income and safety. My favorites are 
Northern Natural Gas, Southern Nat- 
ural Gas, American Natural Gas, Con- 
solidated Natural Gas, Columbia Gas, 
and, as a speculation, Western Natural 
Gas 


Oils have had a substantial rise and 
it is difficult to recommend them at this 
level. I would await lower prices be- 
fore buying. Pure Oil should continue 
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to be one of the best. Phillips Petro. 
leum, on account of its enormous re. 
serves of oil and natural gas and a large 
chemical division, appears to be espe- 
cially attractive for long-pull holding. 
Suggest purchases in the low 40’. 
Texas Gulf Producing, which also en. 
joys substantial oil and natural gas re. 
serves, continues to be a long-pull fa. 
vorite of this column. 

Paper stocks also have advanced con- 
siderably and I would buy only on 
worthwhile setbacks. International Pa- 
per is the best and ought to be okay 
if available around 40. Among the low. 
er-priced issues I suggest St. Regis Pa- 
per, now around 17 and paying $1. The 
stock has been acting very well in a 
declining market. The company has ex- 
tensive timberland holdings and _ has 
shown much progress in recent years. 
I believe it has an extremely promising 
future. Purchases are* suggested around 
15-16. 

The long-term outlook for Radio, 
Television, and Electronics is excellent. 
Radio Corporation is by all odds the 
leader in the field. I rather believe that 
in time the stock will advance to around 
40. This might take several years. 
Sylvania Electric and Westinghouse 
Electric should continue to do well. | 
think they are two of the best for long- 
pull appreciation. Among the television 
set producers Motorola and Zenith offer 
great speculative possibilities. 

The Rails have declined sharply and 
I think some of the leaders are ap- 
proaching a buying range. Southern Po- 
cific, now around 58, is down from 74. 
The road is expected to have another 
good year in 1952 and the regular $5 
dividend would seem assured. At 58, 
the return is close to 9%. Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio has been earning well; outlook 
good. It would seem attractive around 
27. Previous high this year was 33, 
earning around $6; indicated dividend, 
$2. Canadian Pacific has reacted from 
35 to 29. Ought to be a good buy 
around this level. Future prospects are 
excellent. 

In the Finance group, I favor CIT, 
Commercial Credit, Pacific Finance, 
and Household Finance for long-term 
investment, with additional purchases 
warranted on declines. 

When the defense program is com- 
pleted, I think there will be a revival 
of building construction of all kinds. 
There are many stocks in this group 
which are now selling at low levels and 


which are attractive for long-pull hold- 
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ing. The ones I favor are American 
Radiator, Certain-teed Products, and 
National Gypsum. There will likely be 
a big demand for cement for a long 
while. In this group I believe General 
Portland Cement is attractive. 

In the Floor Covering group, I con- 
sider that Armstrong Cork is the best 
for investment holding. I believe the 
general run of carpet stocks are not 
apt to do much in the market for some 
time. 

Comment on other groups will ap- 
pear in my next article. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Ratcs on request. 


NAMES 





W. Cordes Snyder, elected president 
of Blaw-Knox Co. 

Thomas G. Dignan, elected president 
and chief executive officer of Boston 
Edison Co. 

James Knott, son of the chairman, 
David H. Knott, elected president of 
Knott Hotels Corp. 

P. F. Lavedan, elected chairman, and 
W. A. Brown, Jr., elected president, of 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. 

William M. Black, appointed presi- 
dent, and Joseph L. Mullin, appointed 
vice-president, of the electro-alloys divi- 
sion of American Brake Shoe Co. 

Prescott $. Bush, a partner in the 
banking firm of Brown Brothers Harri- 
man & Co., elected a director of the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 

John F. Lebor, elected a director and 
vice-president’ and -treasurer of Feder- 
ated Department Stores, Inc. 

Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., elected a di- 
rector of Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. 

Walter Maynard, a partner in the 
New York Stock Exchange firm of 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms. 

William S. S. Rodgers, chairman of 
The Texas Company, elected a director 
of National Dairy Products Corp. 

R. T. Garrison, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing of Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., elected a director. 

Mrs. Winifred L. Haag, elected presi- 
dent of United Feldspar and Minerals 
Corp. 

David B. Starrett, vice-president in 
charge of sales of Royal Typewriter 
Co., elected a director of the company. 

Charles S. Craigmile, president of 
Belden Manufacturing Co., elected 
president of the National Metal Trades 
Association. 

James F. Lincoln, president of the 
Lincoln Electric Co., elected president 
of the National Electrical Manufactur- 
ers Association. 
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BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forsnes Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


42. InpustRiAL Hyciene: A brief sur- 
vey of studies of the influence of nutri- 
tional factors on the susceptibility to toxic 
substances among industrial personnel, 
pointing up the importance of adequate 
diets. Nutritional state bears a direct re- 
lation to toxicity. Protein and lipotropic 
compound deficiencies appear particularly 
significant. Further studies are urged and 
the danger of generalizing from insufficient 
data is pointed out (2 pages). 


43. AN OuncE oF INDEPENDENCE: Vice- 
President of United States Steel, Roger M. 
Blough makes a plea for the free reign of 
industrial profit incentives. He points out 
that new developments and increased pro- 
duction depend on corporate and investor 
profits of which industry was largely de- 
prived during World War II, and will, he 
claims, be so again under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950. In his words, there 
should be “no control on what one sells— 
whether it be steel, or labor, or china 
dolls” (12 pages). 


44. THe Four Pitutans oF FREEDOM: 
W. G. Vollmer, president of Texas & Pa- 
cific Ry., suggests four patterns of behavior 
as bulwark to Communism: to Work, to 
Save, to Vote and to Pray. For production 
is the antidote of inflation; elimination of 


non-essential expenditures are vital in 
maintaining production highs; voting is a 
fundamental prerogative for the preser- 
vation of freedom, and prayer is basic to 
all three (9 pages). 


45. PREPAREDNESS AS A CONTINUING 
Poxicy: Establishment of dual-purpose 
plants to be used for combined civilian 
and defense production, for total war pro- 
duction or for total civilian production, are 
proposed by C. E. Wilson of General 
Motors. Such arrangement would provide 
the necessary flexibility for the integration 
of military and peacetime production ca- 
pacity (12 pages). 


46. SHotcuns BY Browninc: An illus- 
trated folder enumerating the exclusive 
features and advantages of the Browning 
Automatic, such as its workmanship, bal- 
ance, light weight, shock absorber, etc. (5 
pages). 


47. Tae Romance or Nicket: A 
thoroughly interesting survey of all aspects 
of nickel: its natural origin, historical dis- 
covery and early uses; development as an 
industry; mining and production processes; 
diversified uses of today; as well as the 
research possibilities for the future (57 
pages). 


48. Marxer Porvrers: A terse appraisal 
of business conditions at large with special 
attention being given to the television in- 
dustry in particular; and a listing of high- 
income stocks, lower-priced issues with 
favorable potentialities, and small stock 
capitalizations with wide price and quality 
diversification. Also included are some es- 
sential aspects of the growth factor in re- 
lation to market value (9 pages). 








Report on Standard Oil 


ALL FOR ONLY $1. 








~ WHAT'S AHEAD FOR 
STANDARD OIL (N. J.)? 
Now, Will a Low-Priced Stock Become 


A NEW MARKET LEADER? 


Standard Oil of N. J. recently made new 1951 high; declared large “Extra.” 
The Experts now unite oa a strong growth company stock selling at about 
1/5 Standard’s price. Is accumulation of this new selection of the Services 
about completed by investors? Is this stock ready to move? 


New Selection of Low-Priced Stock 
4 Weeks’ Trial Subscription 
These Reports, 4 Weeks’ Trial Subscription, including Consensus of Buy- 


Hold-Sell advice of 40 Advisory Services, DuVal’s Growth Stocks, DuVal’s 
Trust Funds, Predictions of Things to Come, Little Blue Chips & other data— 


Only $1 


ALL For 
Send Coupon 
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I 
DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 

Dept. GE-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. \ 

Send me New Report on Standard Oil & Low-Priced Stock, plus 4 Weeks’ Service 
I 

I 
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with Buy, Sell & Hold Consensus of 40 Services, including all regular features. 
Available to new readers only. ALL for only $1 (Airmail $1.2). 0 
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( WELLINGTON 
<@> FUND 


88th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


20c a share from ordinary income, and 
45c a share distribution from securi- 
nes profits. Payable December 27 
to stock of record December 5, 1951. 








WALTER L. MORGAN, President 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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WARRANTS 


Within the last decade, $500 investments in 
Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and R.K.O. 
Common Stock Warrants appreciated to 
$44,000, $85,000 and $104,000 respectively. 
If you are interested in capttal 
appreciation, be sure to read 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of their 
profitable and sale—describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. 
For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
free descriptive folder. 

















Are You and Your 
Dollar Down? 


Ira U. Cobleigh -will give you first aid for 
your ailing pocketbook with his new “‘Expand- 
ing Your Income”, the breadwinner’s hope of 
holding his head up. Cobleigh reveals the 
secret of making your income expand faster 
than high prices and taxes can get it away. 
Simple, American and based on years of ex- 
perience. $2.00 brings it postpaid. 
Write Dept. 1-A. 
DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. 
225 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


MARKET OUTLOOK 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 





TecunicaL probabilities based on cli- 
max indications favor a December- 
January rally that should cancel 
approximately two-thirds of the Septem- 
ber-November decline. 

Unfortunately, however, the technical 
record of 1951 has not been favorable 
from a longer-range viewpoint. 

In 1929 an overvalued stock market 
reached a final peak in September and 
started a decline that lasted nearly 
three years. The important problem in 
1951 :s whether an undervalued stock 
market reached a final top in Septem- 
ber and started a major decline in Octo- 
ber. On the basis of comparative values 
such a possibility appears ridiculous. 
A comparison of technical relationships 
in 1929 and 1951 make it more diffi- 
cult to be positive that the undervalued 
1951 market must go on to new high 
levels. 

For the first time since 1929 a diver- 
gence between breadth and price per- 
sisted for eight months. The breadth 
index established a high in February 
and thereafter refused to confirm the 
new highs reached by the industrial av- 
erage following declines in March and 
May-June. Technically, the’ 1951 per- 
formance, despite the undervaluation 
of stock prices, must be accepted as 
more like 1929 than any other interven- 
ing year. 

As previously indicated in this col- 
umn, great bull markets really die slow- 
ly rather than as the result of an ex- 
panding all-inclusive speculative climax. 

Speculative interest may increase, but 


Technical record of 1951 


detailed technical analysis shows tha 
it concentrates on a diminishing numbe; 
of individual stocks. 

This was true in 1929 despite the 
fact that most people believe, and prob. 
ably always will continue to believe, 
that the summer of 1929 was a period 
of wild speculative frenzy for all com. 
mon stocks but dominated by an indis. 
criminate demand for low-priced cats 
and dogs. In reality the market in 1929 
covered up its progressive deterioration 
by an increasing concentration of de. 
mand on utility, electrical equipment 
and radio stocks. The climax of specula- 
tion in low-priced shares in 1929 ac 
tually occurred in November, 1928. An 
index of low-priced speculative stocks 
declined 40 per cent from November, 
1928, to September, 1929, when the 
D-] industrial average finally reached 
its high. 

One of the most interesting technical 
aspects of 1951 is that the market has 
shown a somewhat more selective ten- 
dency than in 1929. 

During January-February, 1929, the 
record shows that of the common stocks 
listed 41 per cent made their highs 
for the- year and failed to recover fully 
from the March decline. This year 45 
per cent of all stocks traded in the first 
ten months made their highs in Janv- 
ary-February and have never entirely 
recovered from the March reaction. 

The 1951 comparative record is 
somewhat worse than the percentage 
figures indicate when allowance is made 
for the fact that the February-March 








IDEAL XMAS GIFT 


New Investors Computer appraises underlying 
market trends. Simple instructions show how to 
obtain proper timing and select securities that 
outperform the market. Increase profits. 

Also automatically computes % Yield; % Profit; 
Price-earnings Ratio; Confidence Ratio; Profes- 
sional Activity Ratio; Mark-up and Discounts. 
A must for all investors! Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Xmas Special. Send $4.50 Today. 


INVESTORS COMPUTER 
1217 Ewing St. ort Wayne 2, Ind. 
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decline in 1929 amounted to 13 per 
cent in the industrial average, whereas 


this year the February-March reaction 
was only 6 per cent. . 
Furthermore, in 1951, unlike 1929, 
two extremely important groups, the 
rails and steels, failed to recover from 
the February-March setback. 
Previous cases of protracted diver- 
gence between the rails and the indus- 
trial average have been unanimous in 
foreshadowing declines in both the 
market and general business activity. 
The most annoying aspect of the Oc- 


tober reaction is that it was the abso- 
lutely essential first step in support of 
the technical pattern calling for a bear 
market from a 1951 top. In order to 
foil this mechanistic foreshadowing of 
gloom, the market on the December- 
January recovery must do very much 
better than the indicated technical min- 
imum. 

If the market fails in this, it may 
have to be conceded that the second 
half of the great bull market that started 
in 1942 has passed the point of no re- 
turn. 


THE BUSINESS PIPELINE (Continvep From pace 11) 





company brass on the average is seven 
years older than were its counterparts 
in 1929. Senior officers now average 
55, compared to 53 twenty-two years 
ago. ° 

Lighter moments twinkled through 
the fog of uncertainty. In Orlando 
(Fla.), 22-year-old John Richard Deam 
was jailed for helping his mother in her 
business. The business: moonshining. 
In New York, Louis Notkin opened a 
bedding business named Feathers & 
Downs. In Atlanta, one Earl Martin 
established a new high for the cost of 
amusement. For swiping a 10¢ comic 
book from a drugstore magazine stand, 
was haled into court, fined $13. The 
book's title: “Crime ;Does Not Pay.” 

Other puffs in the U.S.’ smoking 
business pipeline: 

Federal Reserve’s. -Szymczac warns 
against overoptimism toward success of 
U.N. disarmament discussions. . . . 
Economist Erwin George, peering into 
his crystal ball predicts plant and 


equipment expenditures have reached 
their zenith. . . . To New York security 
analysts, experts promised a rise in pro- 
ductivity, a further modulation of the 
inflationary wave. . . . Standard advice 
of cautious Canyoneers these days is 
to watch earnings and dividends more 
closely now than has been done’ for 
years. Some say it would be extremely 
wise to make a prompt review and 
reappraisal of portfolios. 

As winter howls in, lids are expected 
to pop all over the place. John L. Lewis 
probably will blow his gasket again next 
year, but Washington seems in the 
mood to capitulate to the testy tyrant 
of coaldom before any walkout takes 
place. . . . Another popping lid may 
come soon in steel, which might be 
the end of the entire price-wage stabili- 
zation game. So far moon-faced Mike 
DiSalle has lost every round to keep 
the clamps on, probably will lose again 
to the magic of the “productivity in- 
creases” mumbo-jumbo. 
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EARNINGS 
DIVIDENDS 
VIELDS 


Many people judge a stock as strong or weak, 
solely on the basis of yield- —earnings—dividends. 


How many times have you bought a “strong” 
stock—just before it reacted sharply? How many 
times have you sold a “weak” stock—just before 
it advanced spectacularly? 

You might avoid these timing errors, if in addi- 
tion to price-value you watch each stock’s market 
action. 


Urgent! Check These Stocks Now 


We have prepared a market action analysis. of 
leading airline, auto, chemical, copper, building, 
gold, steel, machinery, television, oil, motion pic- 
ture and rail equipment stocks. You can see from 
this analysis which of these stocks are too high; 
and which signal much higher prices. Not only 
that, but also at what price each. stock should 
be bought or sold. 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
the above market action analysis immediately. 
Send only $1 to cover costs for Report F-121. 
Or send only $5 for four-week Trial Subscripion, 
including unique MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS 
plus Stock Guide rating 425 active issues. 


Address Dept. F-12. New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION 


INC. 
P. O. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 
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CENTURY 
FOX 


RR SON 


TWENTIETH CENTURY- 
FOX FILM CORPORATION 


November 20, 1951. 

A quarterly cash dividend of 
| $.50 per share on the outstand- 

ing Common Stock of this 
Corporation has been declared 
payable December 21, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 
5, 1951. 
DONALD A. HENDERSON, 
Treasurer, 















































UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 210 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable January 15, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record December 6, 
1951. EMERY N. LEONARD 


Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., November 19, 1951 
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To reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 




















MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





Year-end reflections 


THis stock market shows a definite in- 
clination to go right down through “the 
center,” without getting very far “to the 
right” or “to the left.” 

As compared with most years, 1951 
thus far has been a year of exceedingly 
small fluctuations, with the maximum 
range in the Industrial Average only 








The Chartcraft Method 
of Point and Figure Trading 


Here, for the first time, is a method of stock 
market trading within the easy comprehension of 
even the merest novice in stock market technique. 

The book clearly identifies twelve trading 
formations in bull and bear markets. 
These formations provide the TIMING so 
mecessary for stock market success. 

When these formations occur in any particular 
stock, you know the time is ripe for a move, and 
you can act accordingly. 


$S A COPY 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
315 W. 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 











COMMODITY FUTURES 


BULLETIN 
Offers professional guidance: 
© a compact survey of price trends 
® svecific trading advice 
© easy reading for the busy man 


Send $1 for next 2 weekly issues 
or $17.50 fer next 3 months. 


CAPITAL SURVEY 


1616 Eye St.. N.W. Washington6,D.C. .- 























KENNECOTT COPPER 
CORPORATION - 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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[ November 16, 1951 
A cash distribution of Two Dollars and 
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Twenty-five Cents ($2.25) a share has 
today been deciédred by Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, payable on 
December 19, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
November 30, 1951. 
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ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
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AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 
Convertible Prior Preferred Stock 
A quarterly cash dividend of $1.25 per share 
has been declared on the Prior Preferred Stock 
ef said Company, for the calendar quarter ending 
ber 31, 1951, payable February 1, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
January 3, 1952. 
W. J. Marruews, Jr., Secretary 











about 16.3% from the lows of the year 
to the highs. It is surprising to find 
how few individual stocks have experi- 
enced a 100% range. 

I do not expect “the market” either 
to “fall out of bed” or go through the 
roof over the near-term. I would think 
much more about individual stocks than 
about “the market.” 

If there is a “general” technical dan- 
ger now, it is in the new issues situa- 
tion. Investment bankers have been 
forcing new issues rather fast recently, 
and the calendar shows plenty more 
planned for coming weeks. We could, 
in time, develop some “undigested” se- 
curities—and that sometimes is the cause 
of a price correction larger than the 
one experienced in late October and 
early November. 

The danger of “undigested” securi- 
ties is not imminent, but this fast pace 
of new financing can’t go on indefinitely 
without some of the new things back- 
ing up on distributors. 

Always keep in mind that securities 
are merchandise, and that inventory 
situations can develop in stocks and 
bonds just as they do in textiles. 

The closing month of the year always 
is one of above-average activity on the 
Stock Exchanges because of year-end 
transactions. People look over their 
portfolios with the purpose of taking 
profits and losses in preparation for 
their income tax returns, and ‘that leads 
to other ownership disturbances for 
non-tax reasons, as well. 

This year, due to a change in the tax 
law, short-term losses will be worth 
twice as much in the income tax re- 
turn if taken before January 1. There 
may be quite a bit of December loss- 
taking, therefore, in those issues which 
in late weeks have declined more than 
the market as a whole. 

Strangely enough, the stocks which 
have declined most over the short-term 
happen to be better quality “growth” 
shares. Logically, therefore, there 
should be more tax-selling this month 
in the “good” stocks than in the “rub- 
bish.” 

Long-term losses (and profits) will 
be worth just so much in the income 
tax return if taken after January 1 as 
if taken before; but short-term losses 
(and profits) after January 1, due to 
the changed law, will be worth only 
half as much for tax purposes. 

The cross-currents of year-end trans- 
actions often make December markets 
illogical, especially in their incidence 
on individual issues. 
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investment reason for all the quick af. 


vances and quick declines observed by. 
tween now and the end of the yea, 
Often the only explanation is in reshu. 
flings of portfolios for tax reasons. 

The paragraph on General Public 
Utilities in the last issue stated that cu. — 
rent earnings, without any income from 
the Philippines, were at the annual rate 
of a little over $2 a share. This is a 
overstatement, and must be corrected, 
In the 12 months ended with Septen. 
ber net was $1.41 a share after deduct. 
ing about 12 cents a share (net after 
tax savings) for storm losses. The Phil. 
lippine subsidiary earned 63 cents a 
share, so total earnings, including the 


Philippine earnings, really were just; | 


little over $2 a share. The stock prob- 
ably is all right, but it is not earning a 
much as the paragraph suggested. 

The November 1 issue mentioned 
Studebaker. Additional factors coming 
to attention since then make the previ- 
ous mention look too conservative. This 
stock looks better than it was made to 
appear. Briefly: (1) Earnings in 195) 
should be between $5 and $5.15. 
share; (2) the EPT exemption base, 
after normal tax and surtax, apparently 
is better than $6 a share; (3) the divi- 
dend is likely to be continued at the 
present $3 rate over the foreseeable fv- 
ture; (4) due to large defense orden, 
next year’s sales may well exceed $500 
million and earnings per share should 
be larger rather than smaller than ip 
1951, and (5) in the last 4% years, 
Studebaker has earned $36.98 a share, 
paying out only $10.35 a share in divi 
dends, thus ploughing back within $5 
share of the recent -price:of the stoc 
into the property. Without trying to 
guess what the stock will do over the 
near-term, it offers a generous return 1 
the 31-82 price range and represents 
excellent value. 

There seems to have been a turn for 
the better in the Textile Trade, and the 
improvement probably has been more 
pronounced in cottons than in syl- 
thetics. 

This calls attention to Lowenstein, 
paying $2 and selling around 30. Eam- 
ings were $1.02 a share even in the 
third quarter, and it looks like betweem 
$4.50 and $5 for the year. The book 
value, even though plants and machin- 
ery are carried at low costs, is 
$40 a share; and the management 
seems to be quite confident that over 
a five-year period it can earn an avet- 
age of at least 15% on book. Cotton 
goods account for about 90% of all cloth 
sales. 

As a leverage situation in synthetic 
textiles, which is away down in price, 
Beaunit Mills has appeal to stock buyers 
who are willing to take larger risks. 


The stock, which recently omitted the ” 
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dividend, sells around 22 against a high 
of 87% in 1951 and a high of 34% in 
1950. The company-is a producer of 
rayon fibre as well as a maker of cloth, 
controlling American Bemberg and 
North American Rayon. It earned $6.42 
a share on the common last year, and 
some analysts with sharp pencils are 
thinking in terms of a potential earning 
power (under very favorable condi- 
tions) of $9 or $10 a share. Ahead of 
the 1,317,002 shares of common (of 
which 197,575 shares are owned by St. 
Regis Paper) are a long-term debt of 
$11% million, $12.3 million of minority 
interests, and 40,000 shares of $5 pre- 
ferred. 

Most thinking people blow hot and 
cold about the outlook for rearmament 
business in 1952. On the cautious side 
are (1) the possibility of a truce in 
Korea, (2) knowledge that Churchill 
thinks a real accommodation between 
Russia and the West is possible and 
will try to accomplish it, (3) realiza- 
tion that without a “hot” war the things 
that will be coming off the assembly 
lines by midyear will involve a storage 
problem as well as a threat of obso- 
lescence, and (4) inevitable worries 
about how much rearmament effort 
the peacetime economy will take with- 
out revolting. 

On the other side are (1) the fact 
that our peacetime production of arm- 
aments probably never would drop far 
below the present (not very high) 
level even if the “cold” war should 
end, (2) rumblings that Russia may 
have “enough” atom bombs to start 
something some time in 1952, and (8) 
suggestions that America may have to 
take on more of the rearmament effort 
as a result of economic conditions in 
Britain and im other European coun- 
tries, 

Certainly the market will be sensi- 
tive to what happens in the rearmament 
field, because it is a prime factor now 
supporting industrial activity; and be- 
cause the program has raised pre-tax 
(if not post-tax) earnings. 

It is highly improbable that the range 
between the low and the high in the 
DJ Industrials in 1952 will be as small 
as the 16.3% recorded to date in 1951. 

The whole international situation next 

year, it is a good guess, won't be as 
static as it has been in the last 15 
months. 
_ For high yield stocks, where income 
is the prime objective, Allis-Chalmers, 
Bethlehem Steel, Chesapeake ¢ Ohio, 
Beneficial Loan, General Motors, Kan- 
sas City Southern and many of the 
Utilities look interesting. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


December 1, 1951 











New FORBES Manual Picks 
10 "FAST GROWTH" Stocks 
With Best 1952 Prospects 


M ORE AND MORE investors are discovering that one of the 
surest ways to build a fortune is through - systematic 
purchase and holding of sound “growth” stocks. 


For example: $1,000 invested in the early ‘30's in Celanese is 
worth $116,000 today; $1,000 in Crown-Zellerbach is worth 
$113,000 today; American Cyanamid, more than $81,000; 
Amerada more than $43,000; American Agricultural Chemical, 
more than $38,000. 

And, the day of growth opportunities is by no means over. 
There are probably more opportunities for capital building 
today than ever before in our history, according to our staff 
of market experts, and selected “growth” stocks are the one 
class of securities you can buy with confidence at almost any 
stage of the market. 

That's why we'd like to send you a copy of our confidential, 
completely revised 320-page: 


FORBES 1952 ANNUAL 
“GROWTH” STOCK GUIDE 


on our special pre-publication offer that saves you a clear 
33'14%. 

Each year, more and more investors consult the "Forbes Annual 
Growth Stock Guide" to switch from weak securities to strong 
“growth” stocks. You, too, can use it with profit to check your 
present holdings against the scientific “growth” yardsticks de- 
veloped by the staff of the Investors Advisory Institute, sub- 
sidiary of 34-year-old B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
Those who utilized our previous “Growth” Stock Guides prof- 
ited handsomely. The 10 “Growth” stocks especially selected for 
1951 have greatly outperformed the market. 


Our analysts fully expect comparable results from some of the 
128 “growth” stocks in the 1952 Guide. 


New Edition — Completely Revised 


Last year's selections have been completely revised in the light 
of the "multi-billion dollar defense boom." 62 new “growth” 
companies have been added, including 8 promising Canadain 
“growth” issues. In making these changes, our analysts have 
had to make thousands of pin-point decisions. No expense has 
been spared to make the 1952 Edition truly reflect current 
conditions. 

Because some “growth” stocks are better able to meet today's 
changed conditions than others, the 1952 Guide selects: 


"10 Growth Stocks With Best Prospects for 1952" 
"12 Low-Priced Growth Stocks Selling from $12 to $23" 
“ 9 Growth Stocks Yielding 6°, or Better" 


ORDER NOW — SAVE $5.00 


This announcement is made in advance of publication. As a 
FORBES reader, you are given the opportunity to save $5 on the 
publication price of $15. 

Because of paper shortages, only a limited number of copies 
of the "Forbes 1952 Annual Growth Stock Guide" are being 
printed. When these are gone, we will be unable to fill orders. 
The 1950 Growth Stock Guide sold out completely and we had 
to refuse hundreds of orders. Avoid possible disappointment— 
send your reservation today to insure your copy and save money 


besides! 
Fill In And Mail On Money-Back Offer 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 12-1 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $10 for a copy of the new Confidential 320-page 
“FORBES 1952 Growth Stock Guide” 

at special pre-publication price. I understand I can return Guide 

within 10 days for refund if not satisfied. (Reguler price $15.) On 

N.Y.C. orders, add 3% for Sales Tax. 








320 Pages 
Size 82"x11" 
Binder FREE 


Detailed Reports On 
128 Growth Stocks 
Each stock is analyzed in 

complete : 

1. Growth: factors are clearly 
indicated and their potentials 
fully explored. 

2. Financial condition and 
working capital position are 
clearly indicated. 

3. History is charted, with 
figures on the trend of sales. 
income, earnings, dividend ac- 
tion and price range for the 
past 11 years brought up-to 
date with latest availab! 
1951 figures. 


Information to Rely On 
You can depend on the infor- 
mation in the “FORBES 
1952 Growth Stock — 


compiled by 

research and security, analysts 
of the Investors Advisory In- 
stitute, subsidiary of 34-year- 
old B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Company. Many 
months of solid labor and 
painstaking checking went 
into the preparation of this 
year’s Guide. Extreme care 
was exercised in —— 
128 Growth Stocks. Thou- 
sands of pin-point decisions 
had to be. reached as to 
whether a stock had the 
necessary qualifications and 
“growth factors” to be in- 
cluded in this highly selective 
Guide! 

Nothing Else Like It 
The “FORBES 1952 Growth 
Stock Guide” is unique. 
Nothing comparable is avail- 
able to investors. Other 
studies have discussed this 
type of investment in frag- 
mentary fashion but none go 
into such minute detail, are 
so so com- 
plete, yet so selective. 


How to Use This Guide 
The “FORBES 1952 Annual 
Growth Stock Guide” is a 
volume you will refer to 
many, many times through- 
out the coming year. 
Consult it before you buy or 
sell . . . before you switch 
funds. Use it to plan your 
growth stock investment pro- 
gram for 1952. Check your 
present holdings against the 

yardsticks provided 
in the Guide. Above all, use 
this unique volume to guide 
you to the best profit-makers 
among present-day securities 
—for t ead investment peace 
of mind and security. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 170 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 19 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 


27 cents per share ca Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 


The above dividends are 
payable December 31, 1951, to 
stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 5, 1951. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company's 
office in Los Angeles, Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
November 16, 1951 
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FIRTH Ase CARPET 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 20 cents 
($.20) per share on the common 
stock, payable December 1, 1951 
to stockholders of record November 
15, 1951. The transfer books will 
not close. 
W. W. HARTS, JR. 


Treasurer 








November 2, 1951 

















TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, — December 15, 
1951, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 26, 1951. 


RICHARD T. FLEMING, 
Secretary 








UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 62% cents per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock of said Com- 
pany, payable December 10, 1951, to stockholders 
a3 record at three o’clock P.M. on November 23, 
1951. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 





STOCK ANALYSIS 





Investing in tax-exempt securities 


Most investors have only the vaguest 
idea what their top tax bracket is. Usu- 
ally they underestimate it, because they 
figure their total tax in relation to their 
total income. These taxpayers will ex- 
perience an unpleasant surprise when 
they file their final return for 1951, and 
they will get a real shock when they 
prepare their estimates for 1952. 

When your taxable income reaches 
about $15,000 (twice as much if you 
file a joint return with your wife), you 
will keep less than 50 cents of any addi- 
tional dollar you earn. The tax bite 
becomes progressively worse as you ad- 
vance into higher income brackets. 

Under such conditions it becomes 
increasingly important to keep the tax 
factor in mind when selecting securities 
for investment. The net yield on high- 
grade bonds and preferred stocks be- 
comes pathetically small after deduct- 
ing the income tax. For a man making 
$10,000 a year the 2.9% yield on the 
ten-year savings bond shrinks to 1.8% 
after taxes; if he is earning $25,000, 
the net yield drops to a mere 1%. Ob- 
viously, the tax kills any incentive to 
buy such bonds for income. 

There is no escape from income taxes. 
The intelligent investor, however, can 
take some action to lessen the blow. 
Since low-yielding bonds have become 
distinctly unattractive, they should be 
replaced, wherever possible, by tax- 
exempt securities. 


Ultimately, investment portfolios will 
consist largely of tax-exempt securities 
for income on the one hand, and of 
common stocks and convertible pre- 
ferred stocks for appreciation and as an 
inflation hedge. 

The great majority of individual in- 
vestors are unfamiliar with tax-exempt 
securities, which used to be regarded 
as suitable only for the very wealthy. 
But conditions have changed, and even 
people of comparatively moderate 
means will find it advantageous to 
familiarize themselves with this impor- 
tant investment medium. 


In general, tax-exempt bonds are 
obligations of the states or municipali- 
ties. Like corporate bonds, these tax- 
exempt bonds are rated as to quality 
by such recognized authorities as 
Moody’s and Standard & Poor’s; and 
it is quality which determines yields 
which may range from less than 2% to 
8% and more. Not infrequently the obli- 
gations of a small New England town 





by HEINZ H. Bip 


enjoy a higher rating than the big cities 
or some states in the South. 

Of increasing investment importance 
are the tax-exempt bonds issued by 
so-called “Authorities.” 

There are Housing Authorities (some 
of which carry an indirect Federal guar. 
anty); bridge and tunnel authorities 
such as the Port of New York Author. 
ity, Tri-Boro Bridge Authority, etc,; and 
toll road authorities, like the tumpikes 
in Pennsylvania, Maine, New Jersey, 
etc. 

Some of these “Revenue Bonds” (so 
called because they are secured by the 
revenues from these respective authori- 
ties) are not without an element of 
risk, especially if the facilities for which 
the bonds are issued are yet to be con- 
structed. Once financial success is as- 
sured, the “risk premium” disappears 
entirely. 


Within a few years, for instance, the 
New Jersey Turnpike bonds which were 
recently offered on 3.2% yield basis, 
may be considered high-grade and tre- 
funded at a much lower interest rate. 
On the other hand, the investors’ gen- 
eral dislike for transit securities of any 
kind is reflected in the low standing of 
the Chicago Transit Authority bonds, 
3%%, due in 1973, which sell around 94 
for a tax-free yield of about 4.1%; this 
yield is equivalent to a taxable yield of 
10%, if your taxable income is around 
$20,000. ¢ 

The proper selection of tax-exempt 
securities is most important, and in- 
vestors who are not familiar with 
this valuable investment medium should 
seek the advice of competent security 
dealers before making commitments. 


Some time ago (Forses, Jan. |, 
1951) attention was called in this col- 
umn to the few listed common s 
whose dividends, under present tax 
laws, are considered non-taxable as in- 
come and treated as return of capital. 
While these stocks are not strictly com- 
parable with “tax-exempts,” they have 
considerable attraction to investors 
seeking a tax-free income. The stocks 
are: United Corp., Electric Bond © 
share, and General Precision Equip- 
ment, 

Pennroad’s 1951 dividends are tax 
able as income, but the management 
has indicated its intention to resume, 
when practicable, the past policy: of 
making distributions non-taxable as divi- 
derds. 
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REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
December 13, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 30, 1951. The transfer 
books of the Company will not be 
closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 


November 19, 1951. 
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AMERICAN SURETY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The 205th Dividend 


A dividend of One Dollar and a 

Half ($1.50) per share has been 

declared upon the capital stock of this 

company, payable January 2, 1952, 

to stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 14, 
1951. The transfer books 
will not be closed. 


‘CHARLES H. HALL, 
Vice President & Secy. 


CASUALTY - SURETY © AUTOMOBILE - INLAND MARINE 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


pe Poon of ty eee of pe 
ar uipment Company toda 
decheul the following divideads: 


Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 

75 cents per share, payable Decem- 
ber 10, 1951, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
November 26, 1951. 


5% Cumulative 


Preferred Stock 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 per share payable December 
15, 1951, to shareholders of record 
. mage of business November 


November 9, 1951 G.E. ARNOLD 
Secretary 


CLARK EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
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El. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


066. u. 5 par ort 

Wilmington, Delaware, November 19, 1951 
The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.121/2 a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 87'%2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable January 25, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on January 10, 1952; also $1.00 
a share on the Common Stock as the year- 
end dividend for 1951, payable December 
14, 1951, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on November 26, 
1951. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 








The Board of Directo: - 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


ata meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
December 12, 1951, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on December 3, 
1951. Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 


Secretary-Treasurer 
November 20, 1951. 


TENNESSEE 
Corporation 
November 15, 1951. 

A dividend of fifty (50¢)} cents 
per share has been declared, payable 
December 19, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 5, 1951. 


An extra dividend of thirty 
(30¢) cents per share also has been 
declared, payable December 19, 
1951, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 5, 
1951. 


61 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 


TEMMESSEE CORPORATION 


J. B. McGEE 


Treasurer. 














R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 


Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Series 


Quarterly dividends of 90c per share 
on the Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series, 
and of $1.12\% per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, 4.50% Series, have been 
declared, payable January 2, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 


business December 10, 1951. 
W. J. ConraD 
WInsTON-SALEM, N. C. Secretary 
November 8, 1951 6» 











Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate . Potash . Fertilizer . Chemicals 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
Nov. 15, 1951, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
839th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40¢) per share. 


Both dividends are payable Dec. 28, 
1951, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Dec. 14, 1951. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 








A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable December 15, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 1, 1951. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share and a year end dividend of 
$1.00 per share have. been declared 
on theCommon Stock payable 
December 10, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 26, 1951. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


November 7, 1951 
































Corporation 


DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of75c per shareon the Common Stock, and, 
'n addition thereto, a year-end dividend of 
$1.25 on the Common Stock, both payable 
December 13, 1951, to holders of record 
December 3, 1951. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 


JM Johns-Manville 


"onucts 





December 1, 1951 








(A) 


XS 
CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 





Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company on Novem- 
ber 9, 1951 declared a regular quarterly dividend of one dollar 
($1.00) per share on its $10 par value Common stock. The board 
also declared a special dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per share 
on such stock. Both dividends are payable December 17, 1951 
to stockholders of record as.of the close of business November 


23, 1951. 


W. ALTON JONES, President 
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THOUGHTS 





Time is running out on the fiscal pol- 
icies which were initiated when our na- 
tional debt was a small fraction of what 
it is today and which may have been 
expedient during the war but in present 
circumstances involve dangers so great 
as to demand that no further com- 
promise with sound fiscal practice be 
tolerated. —J. Stewart BakEnr. 


Too many people are thinking of 
security instead of opportunity. They 
seem more afraid of life than of death. 

—James F. Byrnes. 


More material progress has been 
made during the past one hundred and 
fifty years under the American system 
of business enterprise than during all 
the preceding centuries in world his- 
tory. This record of achievement is a 
challenge to those who would radically 
change that system. 

—Kar. T. Compron. 


Political corruption is the toboggan 
. to national disruption.—Jonn A. Warp. 


The profit system is simply a fair 
and just reward for effort, and it ap- 
plies to every executive and every 
workman. —E. P. HERMANN. 


It is the customer, and the customer 
alone, who casts the vote that deter- 
mines how big any company should 

. The regulations laid down by 
the consuming public are far more po- 
tent and far less flexible than any code 
of law, merely through the exercise of 
the natural forces of trade. 

—Crawrorp H. GrEENEWALT. 


There are geniuses in trade as well 
as in war, or the state, or letters; and 
the reason why this or that man is 
fortunate is not to be told. It lies in 
the man: that is all anybody can tell 
you about it. —EMERSON. 


It is necessary from the very nature 
of things that power should be a check 
to power. —MONTESQUIEU. 


If each year slightly less capital is 
invested in industry, the time will 
eventually come when the amount of 
equipment per laborer and, in conse- 
quence, the productivity and the wages 
of labor are less than they otherwise 
would be. —SumnNeER H. SLICHTER. 





ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


An architect's arch is a heap of 
stones until and unless it is organized 
and grouped around a keystone. The 
keystone holds the pattern together. 
So it is with life. Unless there is some 
keystone conviction by which experi- 
ence is organized, the individual re- 
mains litue more than “a bundle of 
feelings.” —Martin H. SCHARLEMANN. 


Be satisfied with your business, and 
learn to love what you were bred to. 
—Marcus AURELIUS. 


No government can guarantee secur- 
ity. It can only tax production, distribu- 
tion and service and gradually crush 
the power to pay taxes. That settles 
nothing. It only uses up the gains of 
the past and postpones the develop- 
ments of the future. —HeEnry For. 


There are more instances of the 
abridgment of the freedom of the 
people by gradual and silent encroach- 
ments of those in power than by violent 
and sudden usurpation. 

—JAMEs MADISON. 


The conditions of conquest are al- 
ways easy. We have but to toil awhile, 
endure awhile, believe always, and 
never turn back. —SENECA. 


Whatever the place allotted to us by 
Providence, that for us is the post of 
honor and duty. God estimates us not 
by the position we are in, but by the 
way in which we fill it. 

—TryYON EDWARDS. 


All human power is a compound of 
time and patience. —BAaLZACc. 


There are almost four million small 
businesses in the United States. No 
planning with reference to pensions or 
wages or other major problems can af- 
ford to ignore the interests of this great 
group. If these interests are long ig- 
nored, our economic collapse is inevi- 
table. —CHARLES W. SAWYER. 


A leader of industry was asked tp 
talk to a company of businessmen aboy 
making the most of opportunities, He 
tacked up a big sheet of paper on the 
wall and made a black dot in th 
center. 

“What do you see?” he asked a map - 
in the front row. The man promptly x. 
plied: “A black spot.” Every man in the 
audience was asked the same question 
and each replied: “A black spot.” With 
calm and deliberate emphasis the 
speaker then said: 

“Yes, there is a little black dot, but 
none of you saw the big sheet of white 
paper. That's the point of my speech” 

—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Monrron. 


Reform is a . . . cathartic which ow 
political quacks recommend to other, 
but will not take themselves; it is ad- 
mired by all who cannot effect it, and 
abused by all who can. —Co.ton. 


Research is an organized method for 
keeping you reasonably dissatisfied with 
what you have. 

—Cuar.es F. KETTERING. 


Whenever a man finds nothing to be 
ore he has to reach up to touch 
—KVP PHILOSOPHER. 


There is a singing ecstasy in good 
work. —CHANNING POLLOCK. 


When men are so busy making 
money that they have no time for any- 


thing else, then the day is not far off 
when they will have no money for any- 
thing else. © —Wws. J. H. Borrcxen. 


Our dependence outweighs our inde- 
pendence, for we are independent only 
in our desire, while we are dependent 
on our health, on nature, on society, 
on everything in us and outside us. 

—AMIEL. 


It is just as illogical to suggest abol- 
ishing capitalism because it hasn’t abol- 
ished poverty as it would be to suggest 
abolishing the churches because the 
churches haven’t abolished sin. 

—C, Donatp DALLAS. 





More than 8,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 
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SITE” IN GREATER PHILADELPHIA 


The Worlds Greatest Industrial Area 


When you locate your new plant, set your 
sights high. Greater Philadelphia offers fullest 
advantages. You will be in the most diversified 
industrial center of the world, where nearly 
8,000 manufacturers turn out almost 
$7,000,000,000 worth of goods each year! Here 
is a working force of more than 500,000—stable, 
solid, largely home owners and contributing to 
yearly sales of more than $10,000,000,000 in 


Philadelphia alone. Here is electric power ready 
for to-day’s needs and geared for steady expan- 
sion. Here is a network of superior highways; 
the hub of three great railroad systems and 
the Nation’s fastest growing and second larg- 
est seaport. More than 60,000,000 tons of 
cargo yearly pass through the Port of 
Philadelphia, to and from everywhere. In 
your planning, consider Greater Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Serving the Worlds 


Greatest Industrial Area 





RAILROADS 


: 
t 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES» ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + PUMPS «SCALES 
HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT + RAIL CARS * FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill 





